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Possibilities in Bonding 


Seen as “Buried Treasure” for the Agent 


ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


> Let us explore the vast and 
largely untouched potential of bus- 
iness in fidelity and surety bonds 
that awaits only the magic of your 
salesmanship, to convert it into a 
source of protection to the public 
and a source of income to you. As 
a surety man, I have always be- 
lieved that, in not giving the same 
attention to fidelity and surety 


bonds they give to the many kinds 
of casualty coverage, the agents in 
effect have been ignoring, or only 
occasionally using, one side of their 
business house. 


ALREADY A GIANT 


I do not mean to say that the 
surety business has not grown to 
the status of one of the nation’s 


Aré “* Acres of Diamonds’? 
Awaiting Us Now? 
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truly big businesses. We are big. 
We are proud of that fact. But we 
know that if a substantial majority 
of the producers should give as 
much time to the sale of fidelity 
and surety bonds as a very small 
minority have been doing for 
many years past, our business and 
your business would be Lilliputian 


“ 
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REPLACING AUTOMOBILE 


When gasoline rationing over- 
took us, as we should have known 
it would sooner or later, many 
were the agents who pondered: 
‘What shall I do to replace this 
important automobile line?” 

Too few of our producers, if I 





today by comparison with what it 
might be and should be tomorrow. 
It waits only to be developed, to 
have a very real need explained to 
millions of businessmen large and 
small throughout the nation, who 
would be saved vast sums every 
year if they enjoyed the protection 
of fidelity and surety bonds. 
These are times when all men 
begin to prepare for the post-war 
era. We are told that our country 
will emerge from the destructive 
days of battle overnight into a 
period of peace-time boom almost 
unheard of in all of our amazing 
history. I do not know, and neither 
do you, whether we shall enjoy 
such prosperity as that. But we do 
know that opportunities for growth 
in business will be extremely good. 














ALEXANDER FOSTER, JR. 


Today’s impressive records may seem 
Lilliputian tomorrow 
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may be constructively critical, plant, large or small. Of estab- 


POSSIBILITIES IN BONDING SEEN AS “BURIED TREASURE”’ 


The surety company’s performance and payment bonds have been a huge 
intangible weapon in our Arsenal of Democracy. 


* * * 


Preservation of our business will not be accomplished by order taking. 
Every line of insurance has tremendous unsold markets. The way to protect 
that market is to sell it; sell the individuals on the value of your service and 
the soundness and efficiency of your company. Once having done this, no 


political platitudes can breach these ramparts. 
* * * 


It behooves all of us to plan now for the future and to plan as though we 
were certain that it will be quite as bright as the optimists predict. I have 
always believed that it is safer, in the long run, to follow the optimist in- 
stead of the pessimist. Ere long, we shall have 12,000,000 men under arms. 
That means that, in the not too distant future, we shall also have nearly 
12,000,000 men suddenly returned to civilian status. They will need new 
clothes, new jobs, new homes, new motorcars — perhaps new airplanes. All 
of these things in turn mean that everyone will need more insurance. Indeed, 
I am confident that the experience of the war itself will teach a very sub- 


stantial percentage of our soldiers the great value of insurance coverage. 

















realized that there was a line all 
ready and waiting that could, and 
should, take the place of the auto- 
mobile insurance which we could 
see was dwindling rapidly. 

That new line was the fidelity 
and surety bond line, with all of its 
classifications. The war was press- 
ing into service every man who 
could create a manufacturing 


lished manufacturers and dealers 
it was demanding results far be- 
yond their fondest dreams; of the 
newcomers, it was exacting every 
ounce of pressure they could put 
on. Both sorely needed the aid of 
surety and fidelity bonds to pro- 
vide the credit and performance 
and honesty guarantees that only 
this form of insurance can provide. 


- 


. 
. 
. 
. 
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War-TiImME HEADACHES 
RELIEVED 


Most of the larger established 
manufacturers and businessmen 
were already acquainted with the 
facilities of fidelity and surety 
bonds, but only a comparative 
handful truly realized the real ex- 
tent to which these bonds could 
help them through the ordeal of 
chronic war-time headaches. Of 
the newcomers, few had ever heard 
of such protection. And as for the 
little fellows, the value of these 
bonds never entered their heads. 
Yet there was not a contractor 
among them, however big or how- 
ever little, who did not need those 
bonds. And thoroughly covered, 
that field would more than have 
taken up the slack that was cre- 
ated when thousands of motor ve- 
hicles were driven from the high- 
ways entirely and all were strictly 
limited as to their highway use. 
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I think it is a fine commentary 
on our business that we thus find 
such exceptional elasticity, such 
a fine balance. Surely no man 
need worry about his security or 
his future if he has made his stake 
in a business that is so thoroughly 
adjustable to new conditions. 

Think about that for a moment. 
Here, due to conditions entirely 
beyond our control, a rich and 
reliable line was suddenly hit by 
depression; but automatically, an- 
other, equally as good, was ready 
and waiting to take its place. 


HERE TO STAY 


But do not let us imagine for a 
moment that the need for the pro- 
tection of fidelity and surety bonds 
is but a passing phase of the war 
endeavor. On the contrary, once a 
manufacturer or businessman is 
sold on the value of these bonds, 
and once he has thoroughly been 
brought to understand his need of 








in th3 midle ofa blacjot 


Th9s is bein8 wrpte in th3 midle ofa blacjot and ut7s do 
darmed blacj inhera yu cant srr athing, noy even yoir jand 
in gront of yoir dace. Ut8s too blacj eveb do see thid tpe- 
writer. Wr thodought wr new wheye wad all tje keus bur 
we ai8t assmarg as wr thodought. 

Wr can8t eveb smoje a cifarey bevaysr wr can8t lifht 
amarch. Ans wgen we can8t snoje wr get jitteru; wosh thos 
b;ackput woyld ger ober doon so we coylf gout anf ger 
adrinf. Woopsafaisu, ther&s the a;;-cleat — and here’s the 
lights again, hooray !— Col. Joe Bush, the Mamaroneck Times 
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them, he will never endeavor to 
conduct his business without them. 
If we are to be helpful to each 
other, we must be frank, and I 
would be something less than hon- 
est if I did not say in all sincerity 
that most of the producers have 
missed the boat thus far in this field 
of fidelity and surety bonding. Let 
it be said, however, that the old 
ship is not too far from the wharf, 
and those who care to expend the 
effort can still get aboard. Once 
aboard, I have every confidence 
that they will not again want to 
overlook the value of this line. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

As we observe the empty shelves 
in the merchants’ stores, as we 
come to realize that more than 
90% of the motor vehicles on the 
roads today are outdated or shortly 
will be, as we realize that there is 
not a single line of civilian need or 
desire in which the supply can 
nearly equal the demand, we are 
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forced to the conclusion that the 
first few years of the post-war era 
at least will be a period of feverish 
activity in all the various manu- 
facturing fields. 

But what of government inter- 
ference? He who ventures to pre- 
dict that is a braver man than I 
am. This is no place to discuss poli- 
tics, but certainly it is not political 
to say that if the next presidential 
election goes one way it seems 
quite certain that we shall have 
even greater regimentation than in 
the twelve years preceding. On the 
other hand, if it should go the 
other way there is still a big ques- 
tion mark, because much will de- 
pend upon whom the other party 
will put up for election. 

The fidelity and surety field has 
not been without suggestions for 
government interference. At vari- 
ous times during the war period, 
many in high places in government 
have suggested the creation of a 
federal bonding company for the 








Tue Forcotten MAn — is the personal surety who does not know 
his liability when he signs a bond to accommodate a friend. He 
does not know that he may be liable also for mistakes of judgment 
by the fiduciary. He does not appreciate that liability developing 
after his death may deprive his family of his life’s earnings. To this 
forgotten man the probate judge owes the duty of advising him as 
to the risk he is taking. May no widow say she is penniless because 
we did not warn her husband as to his liability as personal surety! 
May no child say its inheritance was lost because we did not pro- 
vide adequate corporate bond! — Adapted from a statement by 
James M. Hengst, of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar. 
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purpose of securing federal con- 
tracts. 

So far as the price is concerned, 
there is no doubt that the federal 
government can undersell us. 
There will be no agent in every vil- 
lage and hamlet. Those desiring 
bonds will have to procure them 
by mail. The federal government 
will naturally pay no taxes either 
to the state or to itself, and any 
catastrophe losses which it suffers 
can be taken out of the hide of the 
taxpayers. 

Under these circumstances, it 
would be no particular accom- 
plishment to make a good paper 
showing. If the federal govern- 
ment can go into the bonding 
business, it could likewise go into 
the shoe business. Everyone needs 
shoes — there. is, therefore, a 
greater argument for invading 
this field than there is the bonding 
field; and this is likewise true of 
the bakery business and the cloth- 
ing business and every other busi- 
ness. The real issue is not a saving 
of a few pennies in premiums, but 
it is the issue of bureaucratic col- 
lectivism versus private enterprise. 

Arguments such as those that 
have been presented against us 
make interesting reading and offer 
a degree of attractiveness to an 
unsuspecting public. We who real- 
ize better than anyone else what is 
going on must exert every effort 
to acquaint the public with the 
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true consequences of such a move. 
It is not sufficient that we sit back 
and merely make a lot of noise. 
What is necessary to be done on 
our part is thoroughly to acquaint 
the public with the utility of our 
services by persuading the public 
to a greater use of those services. 
As an abstract matter, Mr. 
John Q. Public has little, if any, 
interest in the dangers involved in 
the government entering into the 
bonding field, or any other field of 
insurance endeavor. But if Mr. 
Public is a user of the fidelity bond 
and the surety bond, then he will 
feel a property interest in that 
bond. He will know and will have 
realized the services which you, 
his local agent, have rendered to 
him and he will also know that he 
cannot obtain similar service at the 
post-office or through the mail. 


SurETy’s War RECORD 


It is to the credit of the surety 
companies that they are perform- 
ing their war tasks with a mini- 
mum of self-praise. The time has 
come, however, when we should 
tell the public of the extent of our 
contribution. Both companies and 
producers alike performed Her- 
culean tasks in connection with 
the construction efforts under- 
taken by our government in the 
course of its war program. Our 
land is today dotted with factor- 
ies, cantonments and other in- 
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stallations, the magnitude of which 
were undreamed of in our prior 
construction history. Each of these 
undertakings represented credit 
and financial problems of a most 
grave nature. The surety com- 
panies and their producers spent 
untold hours to arrange the finan- 
cial and credit structure funda- 
mental and prerequisite to the 
undertaking of these tasks. 
How Fiwe.ity HEtps 

Our fidelity lines, which have 
always proved of great value to 
the businessman, have been of ex- 
traordinary help to him during 
these times of difficult employee 
markets. Many new purchases of 
fidelity coverage are being made 
daily. Businessmen are finding in 
the fidelity bond a means of re- 
moving from their shoulders the 
burden and concern over the abil- 
ity and trustworthiness of new em- 
ployees in positions of responsi- 
bility. These new friends will stay 
with us, as all of our old friends 
have in the past, and producers of 
this line will find in them a source 
of steady income. 

The fidelity business is an out- 
standing example of the flexibility 
and adaptability of the insurance 
business. During the past few 
years, numerous improvements in 
coverage have been made, while at 
the same time this insurance has 
been made available to the pur- 
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chaser upon a more economical 
basis. Developments in business 
trends in the future, regardless of 
what they may be, can be pro- 
vided for through the flexibility of 
our fidelity coverages. The trend 
toward comprehensive coverage 
has begun and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue in the future as the demand 
therefor becomes evident and war- 
rants the change. 

Great as the use of the fidelity 
bond has been in the past, this field 
still offers the greatest potential to 
the insurance producer. Various 
estimates have been made of the 
annual loss to our national busi- 
ness resulting from dishonesty. 
These estimates have varied from 
$200,000,000 to $400,000,000. In 
spite of their valuable loss preven- 
tion service, the aggregate pay- 
ment by all surety companies, in 
1942, on fidelity lines was slightly 
in excess of eleven million dollars. 
It is quite evident from these fig- 
ures that even assuming the most 
conservative estimate, fidelity 
bonds cover but a shockingly small 
fraction of America’s total annual 
losses. Here, indeed, is a market 
crying for your service. 

So I look to the future through 
rose colored glasses and in the 
progress which I believe we are to 
enjoy in the not too distant future, 
I see an ever-growing field of op- 
portunity for producers to sell 
more fidelity and surety bonds. 
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@ Presenting Six Safety Projects 





NAIA Steps Up War Conservation 
Campaign 





National Conservation Bureau Continues Cooperation 
with Booklet for Safety-Conscious Producers 





> WirH the war reaching a stage 
where every ounce of production and 
fighting strength we can apply will 
speed victory, the thousands of insur- 
ance men and women who are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents are stepping up their 
war safety and conservation program 
on the home front. 

The intensified campaign, a nation- 
wide contribution of capital stock in- 
surance representatives to America’s 
fighting might, is based on “Safety is 
Good Business — More, It is a Con- 
tribution to Victory!”’, title of a book- 
let of six projects for insurance agents 
and agents’ associations. 

The booklet, prepared for and fur- 
nished to the accident prevention com- 
mittee of the NAIA by the National 
Conservation Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, represents another noteworthy 
example of the Bureau’s continuing 
cooperation with stock insurance groups. 

There are six projects in the book- 
let: (1) promotion of safety in in- 
dustry by distributing safety pam- 
phlets and other materials to contacts 
and assureds; (2) a traffic safety and 
conservation poster campaign; (3) em- 
ployee transportation publications for 





both management and workers who 
drive automobiles to and from the job; 
(4) promoting pre-induction driver 
education in the schools as an aid to 
the Army in training military drivers 
and making better drivers of our 
young people; (5) brief safety talks 
before local groups; and (6) the show- 
ing of safety films before industrial, 
fraternal, church, civic and other 
groups. 

National Conservation Bureau ma- 
terials are used in the NAIA program. 
These include publications, posters, 
prepared talks, films and slides. 

The NAIA has distributed the book- 
let to all its local associations, state 
associations, and state association acci- 
dent prevention committee chairmen, 
together with a letter urging full 
cooperation in making the campaign 
a really effective effort for greater 
safety and conservation of vital man- 
power and war worker transportation. 

Participation in this campaign in 
his own community and sphere of 
personal influence should be one of 
the most important war contributions 
and prestige-building activities of every 
NAIA member. Insurance people are 
the logical leaders in the fight to save 
life, limb, and precious war materials. 








MAYNARD GARRISON 
CALIFORNIA 


HON. 














Honorable Maynard Garrison, of the well-known Los Angeles 
law firm of Betts and Garrison, was appointed Insurance 
Commissioner a few months ago, and is a native Californian. 
Loyola University and Law School. Received his LL.B. and 
admitted to practice in 1929. As a lawyer, Mr. Garrison pre- 
viously represented several insurance companies. He “plans 
to have the administration of his office reflect the policies of 
the Governor,” and adds that the office will be conducted 
in a thoroughly fair and impartial manner and that laws 
relating to the insurance business will be strictly enforced. 
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@ First in a Series of Articles 


A Short Course in Survey Selling 


MARY B. ALLARD 


> FitTING INSURANCE to a man’s 
needs is not a new idea. From time 
immemorial, progressive agents 
have been helping the prospect to 
see what his needs are and show- 
ing him how they can be satisfied 
by what he has to sell. The only 
difference is that the modern sur- 
vey plan is an organized sales ap- 
proach which reviews the pros- 
pect’s insurance problem as a unit 
and in written form, rather than 
revealing the need for a specified 
policy or policies. 

When making up a survey, the 
agent has before him all the facts 
regarding the risk being analyzed. 
He has a clear over-all picture of 
the prospect’s insurable hazards, 
and is in a favorable position to 
reveal important needs of which 
the prospect, as well as the agent, 
was completely unaware. At the 
same time, he can definitely see 
what errors there are in existing 
coverage. It is the difference be- 
tween presenting a portion of a 
story and presenting all sides of it. 





[. Advantages to the 
Producer 





The more information one has 
about a risk, the better can be the 
recommendations as to its proper 
treatment. In this way, the agent 
is selling accounts and not policies. 
He is revealing to the prospect 
what insurance he needs, not what 
policies. Policies float from one office 
to another; accounts well taken care of 
don’t. 

By selling accounts, the agent is 
also saving time and making the 
most efficient and financial use of 
his working hours. The time in 
servicing accounts is ultimately re- 
duced and the difficulties arising in 
subsequent claim settlements are 
avoided as insurance is adjusted 
before the loss. 

Insurance is not a “one policy 
to a customer’ business; it is a 
business of adequate protection. 
Not until we have an_all-risk 
policy will it be a “one policy to a 
customer” business. And when 
that time comes, who will be 
better equipped to take over than 
the agent who has already sold 
the idea that insurance is one 
problem to be handled by a com- 
petent advisor? 

The issuance of the personal 
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Advantages That Accrue 


Here are some of the beneficial 
results of survey selling as far as 
the producer is concerned. Can 
you name some more? 


(1) Gives clear, over-all picture 
of prospect’s hazards 

(2) Discovers errors in existing 
coverage 

(3) Makes business more stable 
(4) Saves time, ultimately, in 
servicing accounts 

(5) Eliminates ‘‘inside’’ competi- 
tion from himself 

(6) Paves way for repeated call- 
backs 

(7) Eliminates ‘‘outside”? compe- 
tition from other producers by 
continuous creating 

(8) Justifies existence and service 
of the producer 

(9) Builds up professional atmos- 
phere 

(10) Adds to prestige and good 
will 

(11) Safeguards present business 
(12) Educates the producer him- 
self 

(13) Points to additional business 











property floater by inland marine 
companies; the advent of the 
broadened form of residence theft 
in casualty companies; the de- 
mand for centralization and stand- 
ardization of insurance supervi- 
sion, all point to the fast-ripening 
time when an all-risk policy will be 
on the market — an all-risk policy 
in the true sense of the word. 
European companies have for a 


long time written all types of in- 
surance. Their charters do not 
limit them to the sale of casualty, 
or fire, or inland marine insur- 
ance. They are therefore per- 
mitted to write all lines under an 
all-risk policy. 

When that times comes here, 
the agent who has made a prac- 
tice of selling accounts by surveys 
will be on the ground floor to 
take advantage of the transition. 
He will by his sheer versatility be 
well equipped to service the all- 
risk cover. 

Before that time, he is placing 
himself well in a position to sell 
the preliminary comprehensive 
forms leading to all-risk cover, com- 
bination residence policies, and 
personal property floaters in the 
states where they are allowed. 


ELIMINATES INSIDE 
COMPETITION 


Every time an agent tries to 
sell a client a policy, he is con- 
fronting him with another prob- 
lem. Usually an agent goes to a 
prospect for the sole purpose of 
selling him a fire policy. At a later 
date, he probably tries to sell him 
burglary insurance. At still a later 
date, he may try to sell him auto- 
mobile insurance. 

As a result, the agent is setting 
up his own competition by edu- 
cating the prospect into thinking 
of insurance as a series of unre- 
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lated problems. The insurance 
problem is a many-sided one which, 
for this very reason, must be looked 
at from all angles. But each side 
resolves itself into one compara- 
tively simple question: “‘How can 
I brace myself against serious in- 
surable financial loss?” 

By presenting the idea of insur- 
ance as a problem which should 
be regarded as a unit, the agent 
breaks down the resistance that is 
often set up by calling too often to 
sell. The follow-up calls made 
after a successful survey are not 
considered as a new attack, but 
rather as another step toward the 
servicing of a “complete protec- 
tion” program of insurance. The 
agent has already sold himself as 
worthy of being the client’s insur- 
ance advisor and is acting in such 
capacity. 


ELIMINATES OUTSIDE 
COMPETITION 


Nothing has more forcibly shown 
us, than has the present world 
struggle to keep the decent things 
of life from disappearing, that the 
offensive fight is the winning fight. 
Fighting a defensive battle will 
only keep us at a standstill or push 
us further back. 

The agent in his fight for earn- 
ing a successful living must also 
take the initiative and wage an 
offensive campaign. He must create 
competition himself and not fight 
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against that already set up by an- 
other agent. Combatting it will 
only make the man who origi- 
nally set up the competition keep 
one or two steps ahead. 

As for the customer at whom the 
competition was directed, the re- 
tort might be made that, if the 
agent could have given him the 
competitive coverage, he should 
not have let the client stay saddled 
with the narrower form of cover- 
age. 

Continuous creating will si- 
multaneously eliminate competi- 
tion, Since rates and policy forms 
are now pretty well standardized, 
it is not sufficient to sell policies. 
With them must be sold the 
broadest insurance protection at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
safety. 

The client is not interested in 
buying policies as such: to the 
average layman a policy is a very 
verbose piece of paper filled with 
technical language which he can- 
not comprehend. His main inter- 
est lies in what that piece of paper 
will do for him when a loss has 
been sustained. 

The agent who can properly 
appraise the losses to which a 
client might be subjected and who 
can suggest remedial methods for 
protection against them, has in- 
variably set himself up in the eyes 
of the client as an advisor who is 
competent by knowledge and ex- 
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perience to handle his insurance 
problem. 

Once having done this, the 
agent need no longer fear the in- 
roads of competition. Confidence 
in the agent has been built up and 
nothing can shake that confidence 
except the failure of the insurance 
in its performance. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SURVEY SELLING 














MARY B. ALLARD 


‘Policies float from one office to another; 
accounts well taken care of don’t” 


For this reason, it is imperative 
that a complete and well-thought 
out survey be presented: A survey 
loosely drawn up will serve only 
as a reminder to the client that the 
agent is just another of those men 
with “endurance” as the popular 
(?) song so puts it. 





Justiries ExIsTENCE OF THE 
AGENT 


The complete conscientious serv- 
ice afforded by a survey justifies 
the existence of a middleman. The 
insured will cease to view com- 
mission as the agent’s motive for 
selling him insurance. He will re- 
gard it more as a fee for the service 
rendered to him in keeping his 
interest foremost. 

If a client is satisfied that the 
agent is not selfishly viewing his 
problem, the client will feel under 
an obligation to place business 
with the agent making the survey. 
For his own safety, he will want to 
have it written in that particular 
office. 

Surveys have often been com- 
pared to the professional service 
rendered by doctors and lawyers. 
Three-fourths of their business is 
built on faith — the faith that to 
consult them is the answer to some 
problem. Let an agent build up 
faith and good will and the pros- 
pect will eat out of his hands, 
provided he furnishes food for in- 
surance thought at the crucial mo- 
ment. 


SAFEGUARDS PRESENT BUSINESS 


If for no other reason than to 
safeguard the business he now has 
on the books, the agent should 
give clients the service they are en- 
titled to. Many agencies are now 
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performing this service for their 
clients and for their prospects, and 
unless an agent makes surveys of 
his own risks he will never know 
how much potential business he is 
overlooking. 


EpucaTEes AGENT PRACTICALLY 


It is very obvious that in order 
to make a survey that is worth 
while, an agent must have con- 
siderable knowledge of insurance 
and the skill to apply his knowl- 
edge to an actual set of circum- 
stances. All this makes his work 
easier to perform. While some 
agents might feel that extensive 
knowledge of insurance is not nec- 
essary, the more successful agents 
are those equipped with knowl- 
edge of coverages as ammunition. 
Just as it is easier for a person 


Y WHATEVER NAME one wishes 
to catalogue it, a survey is a 
tool for selling one’s self along 
with a 
(1) Diagnosis of a prospect’s insur- 
ance needs; 


(2) Determination of efficacy of ex- 


isting coverage; 

(3) Prescription of changes to cor- 
rect and improve present coverage 
and additional recommendations 
to effect prevention of loss; 

(4) Follow-up periodically to make 
sure that changing conditions are 
reflected in insurance coverage. 
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skilled in masonry to build a stone 
wall than it is for an amateur, so 
is it easier for the agent skilled in 
knowledge of insurance coverages 
to perform his work. 

The making of surveys gives 
him further education in a thor- 
oughly practical manner. It keeps 
him abreast of the changes and 
improvements and sharpens his 
general knowledge. It makes him 
analyze and visualize the needs of 
his customers with the result that 
he approaches them with powerful 
reasons to buy. And given power- 
ful reasons to buy, the ordinary 
man will buy, thus resulting in a 
more thorough spread of business 
in the office and in the turning of 
unprofitable accounts to paying 
ones. 


ADDITIONAL BusINESS 


Once a survey is presented to a 
prospect who becomes an insured, 
the agent cannot just sit back on 
his laurels and revel in his success. 
In the majority of cases, there will 
be recommendations upon which 
the insured preferred not to act 
at the time of survey presentation. 
For the agent to get the most out 
of the time spent in making the 
survey, it is necessary for him to 
follow-up from time to time. 

This follow-up will not defeat 
the selling of insurance as a unit. 
If the agent has done a good job 
of presenting the survey, the fol- 
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low-up will be considered as a 
part of the service which is a priv- 
ilege of the outgrowth of the 
survey. 

While the customer regards this 
as a service, the insurance agent 
should view it as a profitable way 
to pick up additional coverages 
suggested by the survey. Assum- 
ing that the entire program was 
acted on by the prospect and that 
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the agent making the survey re- 
ceived all the insurance, follow- 
up still is necessary to take care of 
any changes in exposure which 
might occur. In either case, careful 
follow-up should include a close 
scrutiny of changes in exposures. 


The next article in this series, by the 
same author, will point out some ex- 
tremely practical and specific advantages 
of surveys applied to the personal risk. 
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New Manual to Aid War Transportation 


A Wartime Transportation Survey Manual, designed to assist war 
transportation authorities solve the tremendous problems brought about 
by 24-hour-a-day operation of many industries and vast shifts of worker 
populations, has just been released in a limited pre-publication edition by 
the National Conservation Bureau, accident prevention division of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 











Fully illustrated by charts of transportation trends and various office, 
field and summary forms used in conducting transportation studies, the 
88-page manual details fourteen studies to be used in tackling specific 
street and highway transportation problems. Procedures for carrying out 
the studies and methods of arriving at remedial measures are described 
step by step, while emphasis is placed on getting the facts quickly and with 
a minimum of manpower. 

Field studies are on automobile occupancy, volume, and speed; major 
routes, parking, parking lots, transit speeds and delays, and transit pas- 
sengers. Office studies deal with staggered hours, traffic accidents, auto- 
mobile gasoline consumption and tires, automobile maintenance and age, 
automobile maintenance facilities, and passenger transportation trends. 

Local or area war transportation authorities, war plant transportation 
supervisors, transit companies, police, traffic engineers, and others con- 
fronted with immediate war transportation problems may secure the pre- 
publication issue of Wartime Transportation Survey Manual from the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y., at 
$1.00 per copy. Orders for New York City add 1% for sales tax. 














ACCIDENT 
Daily Hazards. While a safety engi- 
neer was driving back to his office (1) A 
cat ran in front of his car, and was 


killed; (2) The car narrowly averted 
striking a little boy; (3) A truck cut in 
and nearly caused a mishap; (4) He 
stopped to give first aid to two victims of 
a collision; (5) He arrived at his office, 
and found his first job was to investigate 
another accident! (London, Ontario). 


. . » FORGERY 
Opportunist. A trusty “left” prison 
without permission. So did 10 blank 
prison checks. One came back, already 
filled out and cashed — for $300 (Walla 
Walla, Washington). 


. BuRGLARY AND THEFT 
Quick Service. A few weeks after a de- 
partment store had purchased $50,000 
of holdup insurance through one of our 
member companies, the store’s cashier 
and two armed guards were held up and 
relieved of $100,000. The $50,000 in- 
surance was paid the next day (Dallas). 
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. PLate GLass 
Paneful. “Did you find the note and 
money?” asked a boyish voice over the 
phone in the sheriff’s home. The note, 
containing an apology for breaking a 
window, was accompanied by 61¢ and 
was signed remorsefully, “The Sor- 
rowers” (Danville, Illinois). 


o » « SIRE 
Comedy of Errors. When a fire broke 
out in a little village, help of a neighbor- 
ing fire brigade was refused. Firemen 
from another municipality, however, 
were secured who, while speeding to the 
fire at 70 miles an hour, burst two tires 
en route only to find no hydrant on the 
scene. Permission to use the hydrant at 
a nearby airport was at first refused, 
then allowed. But then it was found to be 
frozen. Finally, another hydrant was 
located at a distance of 2,000 feet; the 
fire was then put out in just a few min- 
utes (St. Hubert, Quebec). 


. . . LiaBmity 
Costly Ache. A movie actress filed suit 
for $1,000,000 against a chain drugstore 
firm, claiming that improper directions 
had been copied onto her prescription, 
thereby causing severe pains in her stom- 
ach (Los Angeles). 
AUTOMOBILE 
Saving as You Speed. A clergyman, 
charged with speeding 70 miles an hour, 
claimed that “You have to travel fast 
these days to save souls” (Akron). 


. . » FOREIGN 
Wrong Casualties. 48 were killed and 
80 injured when a stairway gave way 
during a bullfight (Merida, Mexico). 


. » « MISCELLANY 
Open, Sesame. A member of the Citi- 
zens Safety Committee rose from his chair 
during a meeting, and was knocked flat 
when a door behind him suddenly 
opened (Jacksonville). 
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The Year’s Outstanding Humorous and Practical 
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Wrong and Right.—You know 
what—? There’s a certain accomplish- 
ment in doing things wrong. It always 
gives someone else a chance to show 
you how wrong you are. For someone 
to be right, someone has to be wrong. 
There is no positive without a negative, 
but the two of them will make a 
current. 

Sometimes I wonder if insurance 
wasn’t started by some fellow who 
figured something out wrong. Cer- 
tainly we know that if a certain some- 
body forgets to do something or other, 
an elevator may fall, a pedestrian 
may stumble on a walk, a car may run 
over someone, a plate glass window 
may crash or a burglar may get in. 
The average man figures it can’t hap- 
pen to him and it doesn’t; it happens 
to the man who isn’t the average man. 
But it happens consistently, and that’s 
why insurance is so nice to come 
home to. 

,. = 


Success. — A young fellow starts out 


in the insurance business. He’s full of 
pep and statistics and sales talks and 
ambition and right there in front of 
him is a world full of people who need 
insurance. By his own bootstraps he 
hoists himself into the coveted bracket 
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of success and it looks like a set-up. 

Somewhere along the line something 
happens — maybe credit, maybe pro- 
crastination, maybe just a bad break. 
But it happens, and the walls fall in, 
or start to, and what does he do? Well, 
that depends upon the fellow per- 
sonally. If he is the kind of a man 
Kipling was thinking about when he 
If’d — if he is the sort of a fellow who 
realized that a long time ago, when he 
stretched out in the shade of a willow 
tree and dozed off, that those weren’t 
dreams, they were plans — then he’s 
just taking the high hurdles in business. 

He’s just getting out of the kinder- 
garten of commerce and into the busi- 
ness of getting things done. Anything 
that isn’t worth trying, isn’t worth 
doing. The insurance business today is 
a quiet, watchful part of the program 
of Democracy. Your contribution to 
its success may never create a bronze 
statue in your favorite public park, but 
if it is sincere and if you do your part 
to keep it the kind of business it was 
intended, you will have done much to 
look proudly at the soap-sudsed face 
which looks back at you in the shaving 
mirror and, what’s more, you will have 
contributed to my salary — for which 
I thank you. 
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Ideas. — These are trying days in 
the insurance business. Some of us 
are trying to get business that others 
of us are trying to keep some of us from 
getting. But we’re all trying. That 
always makes business. Turn a man 
loose in an office building with a pencil 
and notebook and a wrist that’s strong 
enough to turn an office doorknob and 
he’ll get a little business and stir up 
a lot that some other fellow will get. If 
a man keeps moving he gets action, 
he’ll just naturally bump into some- 
thing. P. S. Or would I, and don’t 
answer. 

7 £ # 

Movies. — Conscience is a terrible 
thing. A murderer must go through 
some pretty bad nights until they 
finally hang him so he can get some 
rest. A man can bluff his way through 
practically any kind of a situation so 
long as he doesn’t have to contend 
with his conscience but if he has a 
conscience and it points its accusing 
finger at him, he wilts. 

Take, for instance, a hot summer 
day, about two p.m. A fellow is walking 
down the street on his way to call on 
a prospect who is just as hot and 
cranky. Suddenly a blast of cold air 
hits him. He looks up. Whatayathink! 
A movie-show with a swell picture of 
The Marines in action and a second 
feature about a guy who proves that 
crime doesn’t pay steady wages. But 
the fellow walks on and the hot day 
surrounds him. Then on his way back, 
the cold blast of air hits him again. 

Suddenly, with a lapse of conscience 
he buys a ticket and slips in unnoticed 
(he hopes!). In the semi-darkness of 
the theater, he finds what seems to be 
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a vacant seat and sits in some other 
guy’s lap and after stumbling over a 
lot of people’s feet he finally comes to 
rest in an empty seat and settles down 
to enjoying the picture. He casts a side 
glance at the fellow in the next seat 
and suspects maybe it’s the man who 
offices next door. He gets to thinking 
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Continues to coin succinct phrases 


about the people he should be calling 
on and maybe there are some impor- 
tant phone calls at the office. Finally, 
the fellow in the seat next to him gets 
up to go out, so he goes, too. 

On the way out, he sorta keeps his 
head down so nobody will recognize 
him. Then, just as he hits the glare 
of the outside daylight and the heat 
smacks him in the face, he notices that 
the fellow who sat next to him and 
came out with him is the fellow he was 
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calling on. Of course, they don’t recog- 
nize each other and duck into the 
crowd on the street. Conscience is a 
funny thing. 

Anyhow, it wasn’t a bad show but 
I wish, my prospect had gone to the 
noon show or the evening perform- 
ance. He isn’t a prospect anymore. 
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Robot of Mercy.— When a man is 
born into this world he is allocated an 
uncertain length of time to accomplish 
whatever he sets out to do. If each 
man knew how many days he had 
before him, life would be more simple. 
But a man’s days are unknown to 
mortal minds and from this uncer- 
tainty there develops a few good 
qualities. Life insurance, for instance, 
is predicated upon the fact that death 
is certain, only WHEN is uncertain. 
Accidents are very likely to happen, 
only WHEN and WHERE is uncer- 
tain. Window glass will break, cars 
will collide, elevators will fall, signs 
will tumble from buildings, workmen 
will have accidents, but no mortal 
can correctly say WHEN. Insurance, 
the Robot of Mercy, can’t say when, 
but it says “Here I am” when the 
unexpected tragedy befalls. 
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Victory Gardens. — Everybody should 
have a garden. A man fights on his 
stomach or with it or whatever it was 
Napoleon said. Nobody can get any- 
where without a garden. Adam had 
his garden, Burbank had his garden, 
but the fellow across the street from 
me is my only immediate worry. His 
garden is certainly going to be the real 
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test to my conscience. And I’m not 
the kind of a fellow who would swipe 
turnips — except in an emergency. 


' + € 


Effort. —'Time is a cruel god and 
only effort is its master. Failure has no 
quarrel with success where effort is the 
rule. It is only when idleness injects 
itself that men have time to snarl at 
one another. A man who wastes no 
time wastes nothing. What am I doing 
sitting here! (¢zzzzzzzttttt — there 
I went!) : 
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Burglary. — Outside of a husband, 
there’s nothing more useless around 
the house these days than a road map. 
A road map is just a lot of places you’d 
better stay away from. These are days 
when automobile drivers are again 
learning their ABC’s, and sometimes 
T. If you want to go somewhere these 
days, you join the army or the navy or 
the marines. Also, there is the rockin’ 
chair, if you’re not going anywhere — 
and you aren’t. A fellow can take some 
pretty fair trips in a rockin’ chair, and 
the nice part of it is that you don’t 
have to ask directions or worry about 
chiggers or gas or flat tires — you just 
rock. You never forget any packages 
or hunt for a nice, clean-looking filling 
station — you just rock. You can go 
any place in the world, back into your 
past or away out into the future, over 
to North Africa or up to the Aleutians 
— you just rock right out into it. I 
have no idea how far you can go on a 
gallon but you can get a lot of mileage 
on a pint. 

Well, here it is summer. Burglary 
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season opened yesterday. Open win- 
dows and lighted rooms are now ready 
so the burglars can go around window 
shopping. Some day some assured is 
going to lose a pound of butter or a 
pair of shoes and then people will 
learn to keep their windows locked. 
The crash of lightning is a majestic 
sensation, the roll of thunder is terrific, 
but there is no noise that will make the 
last three hairs on a man’s head stand 
up and spin like the squeak of a door 
in the middle of the night or the crash 
of some falling object in the kitchen. 
And when it happens, well, do what 
your wife says if you want to. But I'd 
rather argue with an insurance ad- 
juster than with a guy I can’t even see 
in the middle of a dark room on a dark 
night. When you live in a house that 
has windows, insurance is a good 
policy. 
a 

Miscellaneous. — Well, it looks like 
Uncle Sam got what it tax to get the 
job done this year. . . . Food ration- 
ing is the best thing that has happened 
since Henry The Ate took on a quart 
of ice cream after his dill pickles. . . . 
The only difference between an acci- 
dent and a certainty is that you can’t 


tell in advance whom it shall happen 
to. Insurance fills the gap. . . . Mayo 
Brothers believed the theory and made 
a fortune in the repair business. . 

If you want to know how it would feel 
to lose this war, just try to figure how 
a turkey feels on Thanksgiving. 
Ummbhhh! . . . Listening to the con- 
versation between two C-Card drivers 
who ran together at an intersection 
reminds a fellow that sometimes C-Card 
drivers can’t C. Insurance has really 
begun to know its ABC’s. . . . Don’t 
forget to give Mother something on 
Mothers’ Day — a new riveting ma- 
chine or new goggles or maybe a new 
lunch-box. . . . With every Ameri- 
can dawn there is Life, Love and the 
pursuit of people who owe you. 
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Time. — When a man. wastes his 
own time, he wastes the time of others, 
for he must be fed and clothed and 
listened to. He breathes the air and 
eats the food and wears the clothes 
that otherwise would go to more useful 
ones. Time is truly a rare gift and such 
that one should not steal it from an- 
other — so I won’t take any more of 
your time. 





@ The inadequacy of present plant safety measures may be de- 
duced from the results of a recent investigation by the U. S. 
Department of Labor: Of all the war plants surveyed in 1942, 
about 42% were paying no special attention to safety, 27% 
carried on ineffective safety programs, while only 31% had suc- 
cessful or partially successful programs. — The Management Review 


@ Insurance a la Winston Churchill: Bringing “the 


magic of the average to the rescue of the millions. 


” 





“We must beware of trying to build a society in which nobody counts for anything except a 
politician or an official, a society where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no privileges.” 
-WINSTON CHURCHILL 














PRIVATE ENTERPRISE... 2 su rsson 


A FREE MAN'S WORLD IS BUILT UPON THE FOUNDATION® OF 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ... THE FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY FOR LABOR, 
INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE TO WORK, UNCHAINED BY REGIMENTATION, 


Invest in America’s Future * Buy Bonds 
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& THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 





Baewae-tAe.e Araumenrs HAve 
CAUSED AN ANNUAL AVERAGE OF 
5 MURDERS AND ABOUT 500 DIVORCES 
IN IS COUNTRY, FOR YEARS i:§‘f§$_i if 
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More AND More /NSURANCE 


LARS ARE BEING EMPLOYED To f - | 
BUY WAR BONDS, FOR THE PURCHASE anne 4 wa oe 
OF PLANES, SHIPS AND “TANKS, TO BLEW vP! HE OoELL SPARK Bay sft 
HELP SPEED THE DAY OF OUR OFF ACCUMULATED GAS IN THE 


VICTORY OVER THE Axis / 
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Win A GUN 
CONSTRUCTED OF . 
BREADCRUMBS, AN 
IMPRISONED BANK 
BURGLAR ONCE 
HELD UP HIS GUARD Z 
AND ESCAPED! 





Beawnwe i ENGLAND, In 1880, 
LIABILITY INSURANCE WAS AT FIRST 
CONFINED TO COVERAGE OF EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY FoR INSURIES TO WORKERS. 
LATER, THE COVERAGE WAS EXTENDED 
10 INCLUDE LIABILITY 10 OTHER PERSONS 
VISITING HEIR PLANTS FoR BUSINESS 
PuRPOSES. " 
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ST WORDS OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
AT “HE Foor OF THE SCAFFOLD:- 
“I PRAY THEE, MR. LIEUTENANT, SEE 
ME SAFE UP AND FOR MY COMING __, 
DOWN, LET ME SHIFT FOR MYSELF!" 
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@ What Kind of a “Boss”? Are You? 


Employees Are People 





An Insurance Worker Looks at Her Associates in the 


Agency Office 





**JANE DOE” 


> THINKING it might be interest- 
ing for a producer to realize that 
he is automatically placed in a 
certain category by his employees, 
I am listing the “‘types” of a few 
producers, more commonly called 
“Boss,” that we hear discussed 
among employees of insurance 
agencies. 

My Boss Is a Dandy. He has to be 
sure everything is exactly so. This 
goes as far even as his clothes. His 
shoes, sox, suit, tie, shirt and hat all 
have to blend. He is just as anxious 
that his work is done in the same 
manner. He makes sure that the 
office is the right temperature, that 
the desks are placed to give the 
workers the greatest amount of 
light, that there are adequate sup- 
plies and information on hand at 
all times. He encourages study 
among his help, and will go out of 
his way to see that they are ac- 
quainted with all new develop- 
ments of insurance work. 

My Boss Is Stingy. He pays small 
wages; is very much concerned, 
fearing that we may know as much 
about the business as he might, so 
destroys all literature pertaining 
to any changes. We are handi- 
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capped in our work by lack of 
necessary knowledge, and avail- 
able supplies. We put in our time 
but could do a great deal more to 
build up the business if he were 


just a little more cooperative with 


his help. 

My Boss Is Swell. He is kind, 
sympathetic, always willing to grant 
one a day off, or allow us to go 
home if it is too hot or too cold. 
However, he leaves the entire 
management to one secretary who 
is not efficient, and who loves to 
show her authority, with the result 
we all try to circumvent her com- 
mands. She takes all the credit for 
work done, and throws all the mis- 
takes onto others. Naturally, our 
Boss is the loser but he does not 
seem to realize this. 

My Boss Is Fair. He will have no 
favorites, no one above another. 
We are all told we are on a coop- 
erative basis, and as long as we 
draw wages, this is equivalent to 
having an interest in the firm. 
There is no “I”, it is all “WE” at 
our office. We draw lots for vaca- 
tions, but are allowed to exchange 
if we wish. No one has a yearly 
preference. This is true in all our 
work; all must be taught all the 
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various angles, so each one is 
equally cognizant as another and 
should one step out for any reason, 
the agency can function evenly 
until some other has been taught 
to fill the vacancy. 

My Boss Is a Family Man. His 
wife runs the office from home, 
calling him periodically about 
every hour to ask unnecessary ques- 
tions. His son runs the errands, his 
children draw on his cash. This is 
just opposite to my previous Boss 
who had a wife and six children, 
yet we learned this only by acci- 


% 





SURVEY 








dent, upon a death. The latter 
never once had any one of them in 
the office, nor mentioned them to 
us in any way. Both are equally 
devoted husbands, with equally 
likable families. 

My Boss Is Known as a Wonderful 
Husband. However, he is so quiet 
that if we ask a question we seldom 
get an answer. He will evade every 
question we put to him, and sel- 
dom answers in a manner which 
gives the desired information. No 
wife could ever charge him with 
being talkative with his help. 


. we are glad to announce, 
beginning this month, the 
inauguration of “A Short 
Course in Survey Selling,” 
written by Mary B. Allard. 


Topics to be covered: I. Advantages to the Producer; 
II. Surveys for the Personal Risk; III. Use of the Survey 
in Prospecting; IV. Selling the Survey Idea. You, and 
we, have read much on this very live topic; this particular 


series, however, taught us 





many angles about surveys 
that had never occurred tous. 
We believe thatit will be help- 
ful to you, too. (See page 77.) 


- 








One for the money, 
Two for the show 
Three to get ready. 
But no gas to go. 











It Isn't Generally Known jj 








— THAT in a sense, a stenographer has a harder job than a 
ditch-digger. Figure it this way: It takes about 12 
ounces of pressure to strike a typewriter key, and fast 
typists make some 30,000 strokes an hour. At this speed, 
during an eight-hour day a typist would use up enough 
energy to lift over 100 tons of dirt. 


— THAT mileage driven is not always an adequate yardstick of 
exposure to accidents. 1942, for example, saw a 17% 
drop in exposure rate but only a 12% drop in auto- 
mobile accidents. 


— THAT your right rear tire does 38% of the work; left rear, 
29%; front right, 19%; and front left, 14%. 


— Tuat of the 400,000 wives who become widows each year, 
107,000 are less than 45 years old. It is largely this 
group who assume each year the full care of raising 
most of the 220,000 children under 16 who lose their 
fathers. 

— THAT the “traveling salesman’s” average annual mileage in 
normal times, was 18,791 miles or more than double the 
average per car of all drivers, one survey shows. The 
average for medical men was 12,932 miles, with doctors 
topping the analyzed occupations in the number of 
round trips, having an average of 947 trips yearly per 
car. 


— THAT the average manufacturing enterprise lasts only seven 
and one-half years, according to a study once prepared 
by the TNEC. 


— THAT the average U. S. motorist formerly burned 653 gallons 
of gasoline a year — enough to drive a light army tank 
653 miles toward the enemy. 


— THAT women on the average outlive men by about four years, 
and the average husband is about four years older than 
his wife. 

— THAT increased traffic congestion in many spots resulted in a 
national increase of 29°; in 1942 streetcar-automobile 
accidents. 
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c. SMILING AT OURSELVES PAS) 



























































“T can well understand why they say “I confess I took the money; I was try- 
her accompanist has his ears insured.’ _ ing to live as well as my employees do.” 
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“‘Hey! You’re not at home on a commission basis; you’re here on a straight salary. 
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@ Find Out What Interests 
the People You Meet 


Chickens, Umbrellas, Lobsters, 
Mosquitoes and Pigs 





The Importance of Contacts Is Shown Through 


Some Unusual Examples 





E 


> You wILL meet people through 
peculiar, and often slightly gro- 
tesque, events. That is, you will 
meet them if you are always on the 
lookout for your opportunity. 


— It was a sick chicken of mine which 
led to my being introduced to Ray- 
mond G. Bressler, former president of 
Rhode Island State College. And I 
was the first insurance man to win this 
introduction ! 

I'd been interested in chickens for 
some while and one day one of my hens 
came down with some kind of an ill- 
ness which perplexed me. I took the 
bird to a man named Melvin, who 
ran a big chicken farm near the col- 
lege. Melvin and I soon became good 
friends. 

When Dr. Bressler came to Rhode 
Island State, Melvin brought him to 
our office in Providence to meet me. 
We became friendly. Soon, he was giv- 
ing all of his personal insurance to my 
company. Through him, I got to know 
other members of the faculty and ob- 
tained their insurance, too. Within a 
year, our volume of business from 
R. I. State College was considerable. 
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L. COMAN 


— At the time I speak of, there was 
in Providence a man by the name of 
Frank Simmons, who was president of 
the Eastern Coal Co. I had wanted to 
meet him for some time, but I wanted 
it to happen naturally. I didn’t want 
to be introduced because he was a 
rather distant man and I doubted that 
that would get me very far. 

One rainy morning, while we were 
both waiting for the train in Provi- 
dence, I happened to bump into him 
with my umbrella. We got on the 
train together and I was profuse in 
my apologies. We sat together and 
began to talk about our hobbies. Mr. 
Simmons disclosed that he was an 
ardent deep sea fisherman. I had a 
small boat and invited him to come 
fishing with me. 

Soon after, he accepted my invita- 
tion and we set out. We fished for a 
while and then sailed over to where I 
had a lobster pot. There were four 
lobsters in it and, after taking them out, 
we continued on to an island. Mr. 
Simmons was an elderly man and he 
stretched out to rest in the sun. I took 
out an old pot and boiled the lobsters 
in sea water. Mr. Simmons ate two 
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and he told me that he had had lob- 
sters at Delmonico’s and lobsters in 
Boston, but never had he tasted more 
delicious ones. The lobsters tasted so 
good because Mr. Simmons was hun- 
gry and the environment was right. 

He invited me to his office to tell his 
friends how I cooked my lobsters. Then 
one day he said to me: ‘‘Coman, you 
are in the insurance business. Does 
your company write marine insur- 
ance?” I told him it did. He then said 
he thought it would be a good thing if 
he transferred the marine insurance 
on his barges to us. His compensation, 
automobile and part of his fire insur- 
ance followed not long after — a 
$10,000 a year account. 


— For the last five years I have been 
president of the South County Hospi- 
tal and I have known that leading 
health authorities have been urging 
doctors to brush up on their knowl- 
edge of tropical diseases. With our 
ships and our men going in increasing 
numbers to tropical ports, there is a 
possibility of an outbreak of tropical 
diseases in this country. Particularly, 
this is true in the case of encephalo- 
myelitis, which is spread by six species 
of the Ades genera of mosquitoes and of 
malaria, which is spread by the 
Anopheles group of mosquitoes. 

I have taken quite an interest in the 
study of mosquitoes and through this 
study I have met and become friendly, 
with Carl Woodward, the new presi- 
dent of Rhode Island State College 
who was formerly secretary of the 
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mosquito survey in New Jersey; plus 
various doctors in Providence and sci- 
entists at Brown University, to say 
nothing of government entomologists 
in many parts of the country who 
write and ask me to send them certain 
species. 

I’m not going to try to tell what this 
has meant in a business way. But it has 
resulted in an increased number of 
contacts for me and, in some cases 
with good leads. 


— Now I want to tell about the pig 
that was responsible for my getting 
into the Rhode Island state legislature. 
It was a Berkshire pig. My wife doesn’t 
like pork too well so I decided to sell 
my pig. I talked to a farmer and, while 
I didn’t know much about prices, it 
seemed to me that the price he offered 
was too little. 

One evening I went down to see 
A. W. Stedman, proprietor of a big 
market in Wakefield. Mr. Stedman 
and I got chatting about pigs and he 
asked me if I was interested in them. I 
told him that I was and he took me to 
see his herd of 300. He was also very 
nice about telling me what I should 
get for my pig. 

To make a long story short, Mr. 
Stedman and I became very friendly. 
He was a political figure of importance 
in South County and he urged me to 
run for election to the state legisla- 
ture. I was elected, which was quite 
remarkable considering that I had 
lived in the town for only five years. 
After I got into the legislature I was 








Schoolboy Boner: The soil of Prussia was so poor 


that the people had to work hard to stay on top 
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successful in getting the state to ap- 
propriate $100,000 and my town, 
South Kingston, to appropriate an- 
other $100,000 which was used to 
complete a road between Peacedale 
and West Kingston. 


Now, how does this all tie in 
with the business of insurance? 
That pig of mine was the first link 
in a chain which resulted in L. W. 
Stedman & Company giving us all 
their automobile, public liability 
and fire insurance business for 20 
years. (The reason I mentioned 
the road was that I received a con- 
siderable amount of publicity as a 
result of my efforts in arranging 
the financing of this road, and, 
consequently, I became better 
known. You cannot be too well 
known for your own good in the 
insurance business. ) 

I know that insurance cannot be 
written on a pig and a mosquito 
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CHICKENS, UMBRELLAS, LOBSTERS, MOSQUITOES AND PIGS 3I 


and a chicken and a lobster. But 
insurance can be written on the 
people that these things lead to. 
Rather deliberately, I have picked 
some out-of-the-way examples to 
prove my case. If you are to be 
successful in the insurance busi- 
ness, you must make all the con- 
tacts you can. Do not ignore any- 
one, either because of their youth 
or their relatively humble posi- 
tion. The corner bootblack may 
one day be the president of your 
community’s leading industry. So 
meet all the people you can. Get 
to know them well. You have to 
have someone to sell. And I, per- 
sonally, think that this is incom- 
parably better than cold canvass. 

There is some potentiality in 
every person you meet. Try to find 
out what that person is interested 
in and then talk about it. Try to 
find that one “‘responsive chord.” 


‘Bound Volumes for 1943 


If you have saved all your copies of the JourNAL for 1943 and wish to 
have them bound, mail them direct to The Rumford Press, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., together with check. 

Volume IV (ten issues) with ““THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
Volume IV,” stamped in gold, $1.65 postpaid. Green binding only. If you 
wish your own name stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner of 
the cover, add 25¢. No orders can be accepted at this price after February 
1, 1944. Orders for New York City add 1% for sales tax. Due to the man- 


power shortage, it is necessary to allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 





“SERVICE” BOARD. — Tom Lauer, insurance man of Joliet, 
Illinois, makes use of a novel idea which may be of interest to 
other producers. He displays on the wall in his office, pictures of 
many of his assureds who are serving in the armed forces, to- 
gether with post cards and “V” letters from several of them. 


A Passing in Review 





COCOANUT GROVE AFTERMATH. — 100 = INit 
transfusions, three doctors, six nurses and cox 
some $50,000 in medical care enable Coast mé¢ni 
Guardsman victim of tragic Boston night club en}. 
fire to leave hospital at last, after 364 days’ stay. Dd 
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WHATSA MATTER? CANTCHA READ? — A bus 
On a rampage was the cause of considerable plate 
glass damage here. Wearied by questions of passers- 
by, watchman at wrecked jewelry store placed ex- 
planatory sign in what was once store window. 


DOG'S LIFE.— Smokey, mascot 
of a N. Y. fire company, wears 
his master’s cap as he poses 
with cup presented to the “best 
all-around firehouse dog.”’ 


RADIO. — Formerly of Journal) 
secretary to Editor, Margaret |. 
$/2C, has been enrolled in U. § | 
Training School (Radio) at |): 
Ohio, and is about ready for acti'e 








INSURANCE SERVES. — The Girls’ Club of one of our member GET A HORSE. — Plattsburg Barracks really went 
coj panies in Hartford has opened an Officers’ Service Center. Club to work on the project when the Army Service Forces 
mé¢nbers have pledged to staff the center every evening and week- _ instructed that horses were to be used wherever pos- 
enj. {L. to R.} Lieut. (jg) Paul W. Bridwell, Mrs. Mary Morrison, sible in order to conserve gas and rubber. Officers’ 
Dd othy Pike, Capt. Chester F. Sorensen, and Capt. Harriet C. Stout. wivesuse wagon while shopping at the post exchange. 


PICTURES 


Vv Passing in Review 


rnal| staff, as YEOMAN. — Also once a “Journalette” ANOTHER “SWITCH” NEEDED. — A judge questions two 
aret |, Guy, (circulation), Ruth V. Kane of the U.S. seven-year-old children who admitted to officials that they threw 
U. § Naval Naval Barracks, Washington, D. C., is switch, wrecking a passenger train near Kansas City, thinking 
at |)xford, now in charge of local family allowances it was a lark, as they strolled home from school. Luckily, no one 
and beneficiaries for enlisted personnel. was severely injured when train plowed into ditch. { Acme Photo} 









acti'e duty. 













Lie You Koad fheve... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





SuGGEsTED NEw YEAR’s RESOLUTIONS 
Canadian Underwriter 


(1) To get up in the morning when 
the alarm rings instead of stealing that 
extra five minutes which so often become 
half an hour. 

(2) To take the first streetcar that 
comes along because the others will be 
just as crowded. 

(3) To cut your daily consumption of 
beer by one quart — five quarts a day. 

(4) To make no New Year’s resolu- 
tions in the first place, for you never keep 
them anyway. 


SuGGEsTING INSURANCE 
Rough Notes 


Neatly printed on a long card slipped 
under the glass on the desk near my 
telephone is the following list of words 
which I use, and which I have instructed 
my secretary to use, whenever it be- 
comes necessary or advisable to check the 


spelling of a name. You will notice that,’ 


in so far as possible, every letter begins a 
word and calls attention to the business 
I am in — the business of selling liability 
insurance of every kind. 

The list isn’t copyrighted; use it if the 
idea appeals: 


N for Negligence 
O for Option 
P for Premium 


A for Accident 
B for Burglar 
C for Collision 


D for Debt Q for Questions 

E for Exonerated R for Risk 

F for Fire S for Salvage 

G for Good T for Tornado 
(Investment) 

H for Hail U for Unprepared 

I for Insurance V for Vehicle 

J for Jailed W for Wind 

K for Killed X for Xcellent 

L for Liability Y for Yearly 

M for Money Z for Zeal 


CHINESE INSURANCE GIRLS 
Insurance Field 


An interesting sidelight on the man- 
power problem in San Francisco’s in- 
surance district is the number of young 
Chinese girls who are becoming more 
numerous in company and brokers’ of- 
fices in the past few months. There is 
hardly a company office that hasn’t 
from two to six or more Chinese girls. 

Company executives say they have a 
great aptitude for clerical work, are 
efficient, interested and enthusiastic. Some 
of these girls come of Chinese families of 
prominence — nationally and interna- 
tionally, while others come from the 
ordinary folks . . . but they all mingle 
well and are being very well received by 
their American fellowworkers. 
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Is a Great New Line Loominc? 


Major Howard A. Giddings in 
The Eastern Underwriter 


Are we at the point in aircraft insur- 
ance that we were in automobile insur- 
ance when the present century began? 

Will the development of aircraft in- 
surance follow the pattern of automobile 
insurance? Yes and No. I do not expect 
to see the sky congested with private 
airplanes as the roads are congested 
with private automobiles. That would be 
intolerable, but after the war is over 
there will be untold thousands of fliers 
who like to fly and who will be out of 
jobs, and there will be a vast number of 
military airplanes of the transport and 
bomber pattern which can be converted 
to civilian use, and there will be a great 
number of military air fields no longer 
needed for military purposes. The de- 
velopments in airplanes, engines and 
skill in flying during the war are, and 
will be, enormous, and after the war 
they will be diverted to civilian use. 

That means that passengers, mail, ex- 
press and freight will be transported by 
air, with a speed and ease never ap- 
proached by any other means of trans- 
portation, not only across the land but 
over the seven seas. It will mean a great 
new field for insurance, following prob- 
ably the pattern of fleet automobile 
insurance, rather than private passenger 
car insurance, but on a trans-oceanic 
rather than a national or continental 
basis. 


Foop Potsoninc Risk 
Post Magazine 


Soon after eating a meal at a British 
restaurant, Leatherhead, some 40 men 
and women were taken ill and many of 
them collapsed. Ambulances and cars 
were summoned to take them to Leather- 
head Emergency Hospital where they 


were detained suffering from suspected 
food poisoning. 

No caterer is exempt from possibilities 
of this kind, and where many people are 
affected at the same time, it is easier to 
fix liability than where just one person 
alleges poisoning from food, while the 
total claims in such a catastrophy risk 
are likely to be substantial. Hence the 
need for an adequate limit of indemnity. 


Excess LINEs 
United States Review 


A war correspondent reporting on the 
invasion of the Italian mainland said he 
did not see a casualty for two hours. 
Must have been a former adjuster for a 
casualty company. 


The agent who always feels it neces- 
sary to cover up his failure to make a sale 
may find inspiration in the German 
propaganda bureau’s latest description 
of a retreat —‘“‘Our armies are ener- 
getically reversing the fighting direc- 
tion.” 
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— Weekly Underwriter 
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Unusuat Spots ror Loca AGENcy Arps 
Rough Notes 

A Schenectady, N. Y., agent got a lo- 
cal barber to let him place this bit of 
advice on the wall in front of each bar- 
ber chair: ‘A haircut and shave is your 
best insurance against creating unfavor- 
able impressions. Insurance is protec- 
tion against accidents of any sort.” 

It was modestly printed in typewriter 
type on a cardboard background. This 
little message is a recurring reminder of 
the philosophy of being properly pro- 
tected against the vicissitudes of life by 
insurance. 

This agent also went the rounds of 
the local tobacco shops and left this 
card for display: “You can enjoy a 
good smoke if your mind’s at ease. 
Insurance puts the mind at rest.” 


RuRAL SOLICITATION 
ConMu?? opics 

One agent bought a saddle horse and 
finds that he can ride across fields and 
locate his prospect on the farm where he 
could not possibly have gone with a car. 

Another successful agent built a rack 
for his bicycle on the front of his car. 
This agent travels out in the country, 
then rides from farm to farm on his 
bicycle. 

Experience shows that it is easier to 
get interviews this way than when a car 
is used because the prospect knows that 
the agent has gone to considerable effort 
to get to the farm. Also, the agent riding 
a bicycle is not inclined to whiz by farms 
without stopping. 

Some agents are finding it profitable 
to stay over night in farm homes instead 
of driving back to town. This means 
more opportunity to talk with the whole 
farm family in the evening and helps to 
get the agent started out earlier in the 
morning than if he had to leave from 
town. 
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Ora. SPEEDOMETER 
Canadian Underwriter 

Something new among the reported 
new inventions for motor cars is one 
called the “Oral Speedometer” which 
operates with a phonograph attachment. 
When speed reaches 30 miles per hour it 
remarks, ““The city speed limit has been 
passed, is there a motorcycle police 
behind?” 

At 35 miles per hour, ““Too fast for city 
driving, we hope you are in the coun- 
try.” 

At 45 miles per hour, “‘Your car is still 
under control, but watch the car behind 
the car ahead of you. Have you had your 
brakes tested recently?” 

At 50 miles per hour, “Your responsi- 
bility is increasing, keep your eyes on 
the road.” 

At 60 miles per hour, “Are your insur- 
ance premiums paid to date?” 

At 70 miles per hour, “‘You drive, this 
attachment will do the praying.” 

At 80 miles: per hour, “Someone will 
probably have this car repaired. If so, 
we thank you for the sale of a new speed- 
ometer to replace this one which in a 
few moments is going to hell along with 
you. 


FizzLERS AND SIZZLERS 
Elmer Wheeler in 
The Insurance Field 

Fizzlers: Yes, I know everything is 
uncertain, but . . . I don’t suppose I 
could interest youin . . . Could I have 
a minute of Mr. Jones’ time? . . . How’s 
the old boy feeling today, sister? . 
Please give this card to Mr. Brown. 
. . » [don’t suppose I could see the boss 
today? 

Sizzlers: What is your idea, Sir? .. . 
I'd like to get some help from you. . 
I’ve often heard of you. . . . We can 
give you worry-free insurance. . . . No 
fire, no burglary can ruin you. 
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The Local Agent 


How many insurance agents take the 
trouble to explain that insurance costs 
are constantly declining in the face of in- 
creasing costs for nearly every other 
commodity and service? During the past 
30 years fire insurance rates have de- 
creased 40%. Automobile insurance 
rates have been cut just since our par- 
ticipation in the war something like 
40% for the liability lines. In almost all 
lines of insurance, recent years have seen 
either substantial decreases in rates or 
extensive broadening of coverage with- 
out any increase in premiums. Agents 
should become articulate about the job 
that insurance has done in providing a 
constantly better product and service at 
a constantly decreasing price. 

Most people don’t stop to consider 
that the insurance business strives con- 
tinuously to decrease rates charged the 
public, and that you, the agent, operate 
on a smaller income per policy each time 
a rate reduction takes place. Tell the 
public these things. 
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“They say he stays with good prospects 
until they buy.”” — From The Radiator 


DID YOU READ THESE .. 


Bicyces Burtt For ““Two” 
Weekly Underwriter 

The only insurance company in Ber- 
muda insuring bicycles has been forced 
out of business, because of an epidemic 
of thefts. The officers said that high 
losses were being encountered and al- 
though premiums were increased the 
new rates still did not make up for losses. 
The company holds 2,000 policies and 
there are approximately 20,000 cycles in 
the country. Coincident with the an- 
nouncement by the company the for- 
mation of another was announced by 
sponsors who said they would employ 
‘private sleuths”’ to find lost cycles. 


Surveys Pay 
National Underwriter 

The survey idea in insurance gained 
much currency in the 1920’s. But be- 
cause it requires considerable detail 
work, if properly done, it is not used 
extensively. Yet a survey almost always 
turns up one or more serious deficiencies. 


Stack Couectine Is Bap] 
Journal of Commerce 


In these unusual times when many 
concerns are making large profits and 
wage earners generally are highly paid, 
the question of collecting premiums is 
not so acute as it was a few years ago. 
The present conditions offer a good op- 
portunity to agents and brokers to estab- 
lish in their offices the policy of collecting 
promptly from their customers and re- 
mitting promptly to their companies. 

Slackness in collecting is usually no 
kindness to the person who seems to be 
thus favored. It lowers his respect for the 
manner in which the insurance business 
is conducted, makes prompt collection 
in the future more difficult and in hun- 
dreds of cases has helped many a pro- 
ducer to get into an insolyent condition, 














Novel Novelty 


The Editor is in receipt of an unusual 
advertising novelty. It consists merely 
of a shipping tag, to which is attached 
a little leather bag containing (ac- 
cording to the gold-stamped message 
thereon) a “Coat Hanger and Cigar 
Lighter.” Inside the little bag is to 
be discovered a nail, and a match! 


Acrostic Advertising 


The “Talk to Thomas” Insurance 
Agency of Ashland, Ohio, makes good 
use of acrostic advertising. Example: 





What Can I Do 
To Help Conserve? 


T o protect what you 
H ave is the 

O nly way of 

M aintaining 

A merican 
Security 
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Has ‘Field Office” in Trailer 


Examples continue to multiply of the 
ingenious ways insurance men are 
meeting gas rationing restrictions. 
Two Oregon producers have opened 
a field office in a trailer which they 
park just off the main highway lead- 
ing past a big shipbuilding plant. A 
large sign over the trailer advertises 
the office, and is seen by thousands of 
workers as they emerge from the plant 
gates. Two salesmen work the plan, 
alternating at “keeping office” and 
rounding up prospects from the plant. 


Filing Efficiency 


“If you take it out, be sure you put it 
back.” That’s the idea back of the 
simple little office requirement that a 
marker, properly signed and dated, 
must be inserted in the files whenever 
any data is removed or borrowed. 


Sloganitis 


“Anything Insured Against Every- 
thing” is the intriguing slogan of the 
O’Brien-Hobart Agency, Kansas City. 
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How Good Is Your List? 


The best direct material in the world 
is no better than the list of people who 
receive it. One man, worried about 
the effectiveness of his direct advertis- 
ing, checked over his list carefully. 
Selecting 1,000 names at random, he 
found by study and survey that: 410 
had changed their address one or more 
times; 261 had moved and couldn’t 
be found anywhere; seven had died; 
and one of them had gone to jail! 


Economy Suggestion 


Use of open-face envelopes saves all 
the time and effort of envelope ad- 
dressing — and there’s no chance of 
wastage, since such an envelope never 
has to be thrown away if the typist 
makes a mistake on the typewriter — 
which sometimes occurs, even in the 
best-regulated insurance companies. 


Personalized Birthday Card 


The Editor also was glad to receive, 
some time ago, this highly personal- 
ized birthday greeting card sent by 
Mervin L. Lane, a New York broker. 




















YOUR COOPERATION 
WILL BE APPRECIATED! 


In view of the new regulations of the 
U.S. Post Office Department, please be 
advised that in addressing communi- 
cations to us that you do so as follows: 


JOHN DOE 
Sixty John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


If you will advise us of your own zone 
number, we in turn will address our 
communications to you in the proper 
form. 











Timely Gesture 


Leo H. Waldman, New York City 
producer, advised those on his mail- 
ing list: “When we were printing our 
cards to comply with the new Post 
Office regulation, it occurred to us 
that it would be a very simple matter 
to have the printer run some extra 
with the names and addresses of our 
customers and prospects. 

“Here is your batch. We trust that 
they are in time to save you the trouble 
of making up a special form.” At- 
tached was a supply of fifty mailing 
cards, reading as is indicated above. 


War Economy Message 


The current letterheads of Charles A. 
McElvain, Butler, Pennsylvania, util- 
ize a three-punched paper, size 6 x 8. 
Interesting, too, is the slogan running 
vertically along the edge: “Buy good 
insurance to protect U and yours; buy 
bonds and stamps to protect US and 
ours.” 
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Alert to Sales Promotion 


] 


Hf 
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Among those agencies who are keenly 
alive to the possibilities of sound ad- 
vertising and sales promotion activi- 
ties, we certainly should include The 
Bowen Co., Harold S. Bowen, Presi- 
dent, of Norwalk, Ohio. 

One of the many unusual devices 
used is that of a business envelope 
which carries on the reverse side a 
photograph showing a typical office 
scene (indicated above). The same 
photograph appears on the inside 
cover of the agency’s advertising book 
matches. The trade mark of the agency 
also appears on these and all other 
printed and advertising material, in- 
cluding the agency’s magazine which, 
appropriately enough, is called ‘“The 
Bowen Arrow.” 


What to Do 
and How to Do It 


Do you have a little “office manual” 
in your agency? Often found to be 
helpful with newcomers, transfers and 
absences due to vacations or illness. 








Two “Little” Words 

That Mean a Lot 

A Lansing, Michigan, producer, with 
offices in the City National Building, 
adorns the left-hand corner of his busi- 
ness envelopes with this attention- 
getting and interesting design: 


\ 





Insurance Has Done a Good Job 

The politician cannot get along without taxpayers. I am positive, too, that the 
insurance industry, companies, agents and brokers, have done a better job and 
a more economical job for the property owners of the United States than the 
politicians have done for the citizens generally, and the taxpayers in particular. 
— Frank R. BELL, Charleston, West Virginia 


Holding the Lines on the Home Front 


Insurance women have always been a part of that great and important function 
of the American Agency System, known as “servicing the contract.”’ But with 
the manpower situation becoming increasingly acute, this service of the agency 
business devolves more and more upon the women. 

In order that they may more effectively grasp their opportunities, women 
must acquire more of what might be termed a “know how” of the general prin- 
ciples and theories of insurance, in order to reach a high “Insurance I. Q.” The 
simplest method for this purpose is fundamental educational training and the 
National Association of Insurance Women is to be congratulated on having so 
completely adopted the facilities of the NAIA educational program. — Davip 
A. Nortu, New Haven 


Services Rendered 

So long as the public looks upon insurance as merely an agency through which 
those who have losses are indemnified, so long will it be readily susceptible to the 
plausible argument that a government agency, compelling people to insure and 
not paying dividends, can furnish indemnity more cheaply than can private 
companies, with their acquisition costs, taxes and other expenses to which the 
government would not be subject. To offset this argument, the public must be 
shown the value of the services, aside from indemnifying for loss, the privately 
conducted insurance companies perform for their policyholders and for the pub- 
lic generally. The public cannot be made to read about these services, but the 
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insurance brokers and agents of the country can impart much information on the 
subject. — W. S. Crawrorp, New York 


Insurance the Foundation of Business 


The importance of insurance to business in general may be compared to the 
spinal cord in its relation to the human system in that it is the arterial trunk-line 
of the central nervous system and one of the most vital accessories to the con- 
tinuance of life. 

Were it not for the protection afforded by insurance, most lines of business 
would be unable to carry on, for most certainly no money loaning institution 
would risk an investment without the guarantee of payment in the event of a 
loss, nor would any individual or organization think of erecting buildings, in- 
stalling machinery or accumulating a stock of merchandise unless they were able 
to protect themselves with an insurance policy. 

Our business has assisted materially in the rapid development of motor cars 
and commercial planes. Valuable cargoes are transported by all methods of 
transportation because the shipper is in a position to guarantee that his mer- 
chandise will arrive at its destination or that he will be reimbursed if for any 
reason it fails to do so. Therefore, I believe we are justified in assuming that 
without the protection afforded by our efforts the great system of business would 
virtually disappear. — JosEpH W. Munous, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Salesmen Natural Leaders 

Did you ever stop to think that a good salesman, kept tough and hard-hitting 
even in these days of a sellers’ market, converts readily to an effective group 
leader in practically every field? In the supervisory ranks of super-production, 
in the supervisory ranks of volunteer civil defense, even in the supervisory junior 
command ranks of military service, he’ll lead effectively. — RicHarp C. Bor- 
DEN, Borden Company 


Blessing in Disguise 

To my way of thinking, the gas and tire shortage is a blessing in disguise for the 
life insurance agent. True, it hampers his efforts to get around. But it prevents 
his prospects from getting around, too — and the agent is much more likely to 
find them in. Also, the agent’s work must be better planned, and that will help 
him, both now and in the future. The telephone and pre-approach letters will 
be used more than ever before, and that will be a real help to the agent. — 
Homer J. Buckiey, Chicago 
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A genuine 213-year-old Stradivarius violin, owned by Dave Rubinoff, 
was broken as it fell from its case. It was insured for $100,000. 
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Winning an Assured 
Back to Stock Company Coverage 


WALTER A. SCHAEFER 


> I was in the midst of a vigorous 
explanation recently of the supe- 
riority of blanket insurance on the 
buildings and contents of a con- 
tractor’s yard when the treasurer 
said to me quite suddenly: 

“Do you know why you are 
getting more and more of our busi- 
ness?”’ 

“No,” 1 truthfully replied, not 
knowing the precise reason he had 
in mind. 

‘The reason,” he went on, 
that you know so much more 
about insurance than any other 
man who calls on us that you give 
us no other choice.” 

We received that day an order 
for $14,000 blanket insurance, fire 
and extended coverage, renewing 
$3,000 specific fire insurance which 
previously had been written in 
three different non-stock policies 
in a very confused fashion. 


‘Sis 
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The following week we received 
the order for comprehensive auto- 
mobile liability replacing insurance 
on only the company-owned cars. 
We had sold the assured a year ago 
on this idea, and he thought he 
had received comprehensive liabil- 
ity at a much lower rate! At 
expiration this year, we examined 
last year’s policy and proved con- 
clusively that the “saving” he 
thought he had made was for 
limited coverage. 

We feel particularly good about 
getting more and more business 
from this particular assured. Fif- 
teen years ago they were our 
largest account; we wrote all their 
insurance and their contract bonds. 
Then, faced with the boring-within 
tactics of a newly-employed real 
estate manager (insurance agent 
on the side), we lost the account. 
But a few years ago we went back 
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and now we are re-winning the 
account at a satisfactory rate. 


KNOWLEDGE “‘AINn’T” ALL 


But let’s get back to the question 
of knowledge of the insurance 
business and its relationship to 
business-getting. Knowledge is, of 
course, important. But like a fine 
edge on a chisel, knowledge will do 
nothing without force applied to 
it. And the important element in 
force is persistence. There was no 
need to argue the point with my 
client, but I’d ascribe as an equally 
important reason for regaining his 
account — persistence. 

My first persistent drive after 
the introductory period was for 
the workmen’s compensation and 
public liability insurance. I did 
not succeed and have not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting this part of the 
account. That insurance is placed 
with one of the largest non-stock 
companies, and the assured is 
pleased with their claim service. 
The risk was properly classified, we 
found on careful examination of 
the past audits and after careful 
consideration of the various con- 
tracts. The experience rating was 
carefully analyzed and was ap- 
parently correct. 

Then patiently we started in to 
garner the other business. First, we 
got the holdup insurance by show- 
ing an insufficient amount of in- 
surance and no coverage on the 
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office safes. Then we -offered the 
treasurer the world-wide theft 
policy, and the comprehensive 
personal liability policy. Shortly 
after this he decided to have us 
renew all of his personal insurance. 
And after a few months we had 
turned over to us all the personal 





WALTER A. SCHAEFER 


‘ > 


**Bunching”’ risks gives ‘saturation service’ 
to the clients of the agency 


policies of the company president. 

We now have everything except 
the workmen’s compensation and 
public liability and the contrac- 


‘ tor’s bonds. This, of course, is the 


largest part of the account. But 
we'll never let up until the assured 
realizes that he can’t help but give 
us this business, as well as the other. 
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There has never been “high- 
pressure”’ placed on the account at 
any time. There has, on the other 
hand, been constant low pressure. 
Some years ago we came to the 
realization that most business ac- 
counts were won as most games 
are won: by taking advantage of 
the other fellow’s errors. By calling 
frequently on a new account, we 
are able constantly to check what 
the other fellow is doing, and 
we’re constantly ready to take ad- 
vantage of any errors or omissions. 


SATURATION SERVICE 


In soliciting this account, we 
also benefit from another prin- 
ciple we have followed for many 
years. That is, to “bunch” our 
risks and thus keep down the 
traveling time between calls. This 
particular risk is close to other 
large risks and as a result we can 
readily give all these risks ‘“‘satura- 
tion service.” 

* * * 

But to get back to persistence. 
Several weeks ago I was in the 
neighborhood of a former client. 
At one time they paid us about 
$2,000 a year. Then we lost the 
compensation through unwilling- 
ness of our company to renew be- 
cause of the assured’s lack of 
safety cooperation; later we lost 
the fire and other business. In 
recent years, the firm had mush- 
roomed to a much larger size. 
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Attempts in the last few years to 
regain a toe hold had been quite 
unsuccessful. My last attempt to 
regain an entry was six months ago 
when I talked blanket fidelity in- 
surance. The reaction was dis- 
tinctly negative. 

As I drove up to their place a 
few weeks ago, I was torn with 
conflict: “You’re wasting your 
time!” (But you must always go 
back.) “They said they’d never 
had a fidelity loss and they’re too 
antagonistic on insurance any- 
way.” (But perhaps something has 
happened to change their minds.) 
‘Bet the President will say he’s too 
busy to see you.” 

Well, I stopped in. The informa- 
tion girl wanted all information. 
(Again, I felt like a fool for wasting 
my time.) But lo and behold, the 
President did see me although his 
first greeting was, ‘““Hope you’re 
not going to take too much of my 
time.” 

I quickly mentioned my visit of 
six months before, and then went 
into the routine of my talk on a 
blanket bond. To my surprise, he 
said that recently he had been 
thinking of bonding the cashier. I 
again emphasized the fact that one 
of the most important lessons to 
learn from an examination of 
fidelity claims was this: “You 
never can tell where your loss will 
occur.” 

That reminded him of a large 
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loss caused by the superintendent 
of a jewelry manufacturing con- 
cern where he had served his ap- 
prenticeship. 

I was there for a half-hour. He 
did most of the talking and seemed 
to enjoy the interview. When I 


a quotation. My persistence had 
gained the first objective; the re- 
establishment of a cordial atmos- 
phere. 

Knowledge and persistence. 
Combine in equal portions and 
serve frequently in moderate quan- 





arose to go he told me to submit _ tities. A potent beverage! 





@ Our boss is the loser, but he does not 
seem to realize this. (Page 25) 


@ Combine in equal portions and serve 
frequently in moderate quantities. A 
potent beverage! (Page 46) 


@ That first day or first week looms up 
ominously. (Page 50) 


@ Policies float from one office to another; 
accounts don’t. (Page 77) 


@ I’m not the kind of a fellow who would 
swipe turnips —except in an emer- 
gency. (Page 27) 


@ Our business and your business would 
be Lilliputian. (Page 2) 


@ Insurance cannot be written on a pig 
and a mosquito and a chicken and a 
lobster. (Page 37) 








A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


When we reduced our agency into terms of hours, and our hours into terms of 
dollars, we found, figuratively speaking, that every minute wasted was costing 


us fifty cents: $30 for every working hour! — Major W. E. Harrington. 


Insurance agents of high quality and with outstanding leadership ability almost in- 
variably are key men in community affairs. — Wallace L. Clapp. 


Insurance agents, and agents associations, aware of acute local transportation 
problems, can perform a considerable public service by notifying local industries, 
police departments and war transportation committees of the services which are 
available through the traffic division of the National Conservation Bureau. 
— Harold F. Hammond. 


In contemplating an advertising program, you should first consider what phases of 
your agency operations offer the greatest opportunity and on that basis establish a 
definite objective, while the next thing to consider is whether or not advertising will 
be of assistance to you in reaching it. In most instances, you will find advertising will 
definitely help you. — P. H. Hawes. 


. 
Whenever a safety engineer anticipates and prevents an accident which would 
slow war production and remove one or more skilled workers from their vital 
jobs, perhaps permanently, he becomes a war hero. It seems most unfair that he 
usually remains anonymous and unpublicized, although he would be the last to 
complain. — Wesley S. Griswold. 
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@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals — XY 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A Bank PrResIDENT WENT Wronc. — Principal was president of a bank and over a 
period of five years abstracted $96,000 from funds of the bank for his personal use in 
speculating with a local grain concern on grain futures. Because of his position on 
the banking commission, he was apparently apprised of dates when examiners 
would call at the bank and temporarily obtained funds from other sources to con- 
ceal shortages in his accounts. He had connections with a bank in an adjoining state 
and because of them was able to obtain funds from that source among others to 
temporarily cover his shortages. Although the principal was president and one of 
the principal stockholders of bank in question, his.own assets were sufficient to cover 
only $65,000 of the shortage he had created, resulting in a loss to his employer in 
excess of amount of coverage carried with the bonding company. The loss is unusual 
in that the principal’s position as a public servant made it possible for him to conceal 
his shortages and increase them over a considerable period of time when it was not 
readily apparent to his employers or to the board of directors that he might be able 
to do so. 


An Aupiror Went Wronc. — An auditor of an insured caused a loss of $100,000. 
Coverage afforded under bond of one of our member companies was for only $10,000. 
Loss was occasioned over a period of nine months in which auditor forged signature 
of insured on six checks, One of the duties of the auditor was to examine checks 
returned from bank, and he falsified records of insured and withheld the forged 
checks returned by the bank. It was not discovered until an independent audit was 
made. The bonding company paid its loss and subsequently the insured sued the 
depository bank on the ground of forgery. The bank admitted liability on the first 
check that was forged for $18,500. However, the court upheld the defendant, the depos- 
itory bank, in that it was not liable for balance. Through dishonesty of this employee, 
the insured sustained an actual loss of $81,500, less the $10,000 covered by the bond. 
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SECTION 





, among the bright spots in the insurance pic- 
“educational movement.” The Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, along with other insur- 


ture of today and tomorrow looms the so-called 


ance bodies, is proud to have played an important 
part in the early financing of the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. We 
present here some of the questions (of particular 
interest to those engaged in casualty-surety) asked 
on the first C.P.C.U. examinations held last June, 
with “‘composite answers.” The next few pages re- 
quire, and deserve, much study and many hours of 
your time. We believe you will feel amply repaid. 














Examination 





Composite 
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Questions 


Q. A laborer, while piling steel 
rails, was burned after his oil-soaked 
clothing caught fire from a cigarette 
he was smoking. In one of our states 
compensation benefits were paid for 
this injury. In another state several 
employees were at work in a machine 
shop and one of them was describing 
a football game he had witnessed 
several days earlier. While gesticulat- 
ing violently he dislocated his shoulder. 
Compensation was denied. 

(a) These cases suggest a wide fund- 
amental difference in the definition 
of an accident that is covered by 
workmen’s compensation. Explain 
fully the reason for your answer. 

(b) Assume the employee who suf- 
fered the dislocated shoulder had a 
commercial accident policy, would 
this accident have been covered if 
the policy contained the usual insur- 
ing clause? Explain fully the reason 
for your answer. 

A. (a) In some states the definition 
of an accident as embodied in the com- 
pensation act is “an injury arising out of 
and in course of the employment in which 
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D Answers 


the employee is engaged.” The work- 
man injured while describing a football 
game was probably employed in such a 
state and compensation was denied as 
the injury did not arise out of his em- 
ployment. In other states the definition 
is: “‘An injury sustained in the course of 
the employment.” In such a state the 
laborer burned as a result of his own 
smoking would be covered as the injury 
occurred in the course of his employ- 
ment, although it did not arise out of it. 
Coverage in the second-type state is con- 
siderably broader than the first. 

(b) This injury would not be covered 
under the usual insuring clause in a 
commercial accident policy. This clause 
covers losses that are effected solely 
through accidental means and has reference 
to the cause of injury; not the result. To 
come within the scope of the legal inter- 
pretation of accidental means, the event 
that precedes the injury must have been 
unforeseen, unusual and unexpected. 
When one carries out an act in the way 
he intended and there is no intervening 
event of the character just mentioned, 
there is no coverage even though the re- 
sulting injury is most disastrous. The 
emphasis of the insuring clause is on 
cause, not result. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND COMPOSITE ANSWERS 5! 


Q. While crossing the Mississippi 
River on a ferry boat crowded with 
passengers and automobiles, “‘N”’ neg- 
ligently started the engine of his car. 
The gears were in reverse and he 
crashed into the car in the rear. Flying 
glass seriously injured its driver. The 
gas tank on “‘N’s” car was smashed 
and caught fire. The ferry was nearly 
one-half mile from shore and, in order 
to prevent the spread of the flames, 
the Captain ordered “N’s” car and 
two others in front of it to be pushed 
into the river. Assume that “‘N” car- 
ries a: (1) National standard auto- 
mobile liability policy with $10,000- 
$20,000 bodily injury limits and $5,- 
000 property damage liability limits. 
(2) Standard automobile policy cover- 
ing fire, lightning and transportation. 

Identify each of the various insur- 
ance company promises that may be 
needed by “N” before this case is 
finally settled. In each event state why 
you believe the promise applies. 


A. (1) According to the facts of the 
case, there is no doubt that “‘N’s” negli- 
gence was the cause of all the trouble. 
With reference to his national standard 
automobile liability policy, the follow- 
ing insuring agreements may be needed 
for the reasons indicated: 

(a) Bodily injury liability up to $10,- 
000 — for driver cut by flying glass. 

(b) Immediate medical and surgical 
aid — needed by driver cut by glass. 

(c) Property damage liability — for 
damage done to car in rear. 

(d) Property damage liability — for 
the two unburned cars pushed over- 
board. 

(Total property damage liability of 
insurer limited to $5,000.) 

(e) Defense of suits and court costs. 

(2) The policy covering fire, lightning 
and transportation would cover the loss 
of “‘N’s” car. 


Q. (a) “The comprehensive liabil- 
ity policies offer many advantages to 
the insured: The policies are broad 
inclusive contracts; all dividing lines 





Dean’s Note. — This composite set of answers to some of the questions in the June 1943 
Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., has been prepared from the papers of the ex- 
aminees. Editing was necessary to assemble each composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in some cases is more complete than was required for a 
high grade. 

It should also be mentioned that although these answers have been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the 
part of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be required. Credit was given for 
the reasonableness of the answer and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s 
knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions and answers as a method of 
direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the content of answers desired by the Institute, but they cannot be 
a substitute for thorough study and mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 
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between specific peril coverages are 
eliminated; the insured doesn’t have to 
wonder about the meaning of owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ or manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ or contrac- 
tors’ protective; the insured can fix 
responsibility on one producer. . . .” 

(1) What features of the compre- 
hensive form contribute to these re- 
sults? Be specific. 

(2) What limitations stand in the 
way of complete application of the 
comprehensive principle to liability 
insurance? 

(b) “. . . There are several ways of 
writing the residence burglary and 
theft policy. . . . In most cases the 
best policy is the blanket coverage. 
. . . The blanket coverage is the most 
expensive, and the specific insurance 
is the least expensive.” 

(1) Do vou agree with the statement 
that blanket coverage is the best for 
most cases? Give reasons. 

(2) Why is blanket coverage the 
most expensive? Specific coverage least? 


A. (a) (1) In place of the older method 
of listing the hazards covered in an insur- 
ance policy, the comprehensive liability 
form approaches the problem by using a 
broad insuring clause that includes every- 
thing not specifically excepted. The hazards 
not covered are few in number and are 
listed as specific exclusions. This means 
there are fewer definitions to be inter- 
preted and therefore the nature of the 
protection is much more easily under- 
stood by the average person. Responsi-, 
bility can be fixed on one producer who 
must survey the risk as a whole, if one 
insurer assumes all hazards. 

(2) Limitations standing in the way 
of complete application of the compre- 
hensive principle are: 
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a. Individual hazards sometimes need 
individualized attention. 

b. There is as yet no single premium 
base for the heterogeneous hazards. 

c. Uniform policy limits will not fit 
all kinds of hazards. 

d. There are statutes that prevent 
certain hazards from being written in 
combination with others. 

e. Unusual competence is needed to 
make the survey of a risk. 

(b) (1) To the extent that there is 
likely to be less difficulty in the adjust- 
ment of losses, the blanket form is best. 
Being the broadest, it imposes the fewest 
restrictions on the insured. It is also the 
most satisfactory from the producer’s 
standpoint, provided the assured under- 
stands that it has the highest rate and 
that other, more restrictive, forms are 
available for less money. However, if an 
analysis of the property discloses that 
the subject of insurance is of such a char- 
acter that a divided cover, or 50% limi- 
tation blanket form, would provide 
equal protection, the statement is in- 
correct. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that 
the blanket form will pay on any article 
up to the amount of the policy, without 
respect to the amount of insurance car- 
ried, or the distribution of the articles in- 
sured. Hence in case of doubtful amount, 
or a preponderance of highly valuable 
furs, silverware and jewelry, the blanket 
form probably would work out best. 

(2) Blanket coverage is most expen- 
sive because of adverse selection and un- 
der insurance. An insured can carry as 
little as he likes and apply it as widely as 
possible, hence the company needs more 
premium as compared to the total 
amount at risk. 

Specific coverage is cheapest because 
the company’s liability is allocated and 
restricted. The burden is on the assured 
to cover his goods adequately. If he fails 
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to do so, part of the loss falls upon him, 
hence the adverse selection and under 
insurance is reduced as far as the com- 
pany is concerned. Moreover, it (the 
company) knows in advance the maxi- 
mum amount it will be called upon to 
pay on the specific and more stealable 
items, and can underwrite accordingly. 


Q. “Most insurance agents do not 
at first realize the profound difference 
between insurance and suretyship as 
regards the underwriters’ attitude to- 
ward risks and his reasonable expec- 
tation of loss.” 

(a) To what distinctive contract 
provisions and practices of corporate 
suretyship has this difference given 
rise? 

(b) Is this statement unqualifiedly 
applicable to any or all of the several 
leading classes of bonds written by 
surety companies? If so, explain with 
reference specifically to each. If not, 
illustrate and explain briefly any ex- 
ceptions with which you are familiar. 

A. (a) A surety underwriter’s atti- 
tude towards risks and his reasonable ex- 
pectation of loss are affected by the fol- 
lowing contract provisions and practices: 
A surety bond involves three parties to 
the contract, the principal, the surety 
and the obligee. In his application for 
the bond, the principal signs an indemni- 
fying agreement by which he agrees to 
reimburse the surety for any loss. Surety 
premiums partake of the nature of serv- 
ice fees and are payments for the credit 
extended by the surety. Theoretically 
they do not contemplate the payment of 
losses. The surety ordinarily cannot 
cancel, 

By way of contrast, the insurance con- 
tract is a unilateral contract involving 
no indemnifying of the insuror except 
the possibility of reimbursement via 
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subrogation. Insurance premiums must 
be adequate to pay the losses because 
there is no other collateral source to draw 
upon. Most insurance contracts make 
provision for cancellation. 

(b) The above statements are not 
true of all bonds. Bankers blanket bonds, 
brokers blanket bonds, commercial and 
position blanket bonds and the various 
forgery bonds are written on an insur- 
ance basis and are not supported by in- 
demnifying agreements. In the promul- 
gation of rates a loss factor is included 
and experience rating is commonly used 
on the blanket bonds. It might be said 
that fidelity bonds as a class are dishon- 
esty insurance. Some exceptions are also 
found in public official and fiduciary 
bonds. 


Q. (a) Distinguish clearly between 
the “loss ratio” and “‘pure premium” 
methods for determining manual rates 
in casualty insurance. 

(b) How is the concept of “cred- 
ibility” applied in: (1) automobile 
liability experience rating (for fleet 
risks)? (2) workmen’s compensation 
retrospective rating? 

A. (a) The distinguishing difference 
between the “loss ratio” and the “pure 
premium” methods for establishing cas- 
ualty rates is that the former is measured 
by dividing “losses incurred” by “pre- 
miums earned,” whereas in the latter 
case “losses’’ are divided by “‘units of 
exposure.” 

Thus, if for a given year we have 
$100,000 of losses this is an accurate in- 
dex of loss cost, and if premiums are 
$150,000 they are the measure of in- 
come. From these figures the loss ratio 
can be readily determined as 6624%. 
This ratio can now be applied to modify 
rate levels but it does not serve as a 
starting point for a new rate or for a 
classification breakdown. However, if 
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the previously established bases and 
classifications are sound, it serves as a 
simple procedure for rate adjustments. 

In applying the pure premium 
method, the analysis can proceed at any 
time from whatever breakdown of class- 
ifications is found desirable, or to discover 
bases for new classifications. If for a 
given classification the losses for the 
selected period have been $100,000, this 
amount would be divided by the num- 
ber of “exposure units,” such as the 
number of automobiles in automobile 
liability insurance or the standard pay- 
roll unit in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. This produces the actual pure 
premium which is then available for 
whatever modifications the rate makers 
believe necessary. 

(b) (1) Credibility is the degree of 
dependability or reliability that can be 
placed on loss experience used for rate- 
making. 

The principle of credibility is applied 
in two difierent ways in experience rat- 
ing an automobile liability fleet: First, 
the actual individual losses and the ex- 
pected losses of the risk rated are di- 
vided into two groups: those normal or 
more typical and dependable; those ex- 
cess or less dependable. The effect of this 
separate treatment of normal and ex- 
cess losses (even without further modi- 
fication) is to develop separately that 
experience (normal loss) in which loss 
frequency as against loss severity is the 
essential characteristic. 

Second, a constant is added both to 
normal and excess loss data in the rating 
formula, the effect of which, as {otal 
losses increase, is to increase the weight, 
placed on the experience of the indi- 
vidual risk, that is, its credibility. A 
much higher constant is added to excess 
than to normal loss, so that while there 
is greater emphasis on loss frequency 
than on loss severity for risks of every 
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size, the effect of the constant is less for 
large risks than for small. 

(2) In workmen’s compensation ret- 
rospective rating, the final rate is found 
by adding the reported losses (after al- 
lowance for certain expenses not in- 
cluded in the basic premium) for the in- 
dividually rated risk to basic premium, 
subject to. credibility limitations. These 
limitations are specially established 
minimums and maximums expressed in 
terms of standard premium and ar- 
ranged so that as exposure increases (as 
measured by standard premium) a risk 
receives greater allowance (credibility) 
for its actual loss experience. 


Q. State, with reasons, whether the 
attitude of underwriters is generally 
favorable or unfavorable toward each 
of the following: 

(1) Mercantile open stock burg- 
lary policies. 

(2) Renewal of bond on a reélected 
public official. 

(3) Non-cancellable health insur- 
ance. 

(4) Comprehensive automobile plus 
collision with no deductible. 

(5) Profits and commissions insur- 
ance on the contents of a department 
store. 

(6) Joint control under an adminis- 
trator’s bond. 


A. (1) The attitude of the under- 
writers has been generally unfavorable 
toward the writing of mercantile open 
stock burglary, although currently some 
regard it with a more favorable attitude. 
For a long time it was almost a pro- 
hibitive risk because the loss ratio was 
very high due to selection against the 
company, moral hazard, and a loss per- 
centage of insurance to value. With the 
present coinsurance provision and mini- 
mum amount clause, the underwriting 
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has greatly improved on certain classi- 
fications and territories. However, the 
companies are still cautious about the 
risks they write and certain classes are 
not acceptable. 

(2) Ifa public official bond is actually 
a renewal on a risk that has proven sat- 
isfactory and not a new bond on a “hold 
over” official (new bonds on “hold 
over” officials are not looked on with 
favor because continued control by the 
same person makes concealment of mis- 
deeds much easier, in the meantime 
liability accumulates), the action is 
generally favorable for several reasons: 
(1) if the company issued the original 
bond on the public official, it feels some 
obligation to continue (2) they have 
had a period to become acquainted 
with the official and his methods (3) they 
are responsible in any event for subse- 
quently discovered defalcations that oc- 
curred prior to reélection, if discovered 
within time required by statute or al- 
lowed by the bond. 

(3) Non-cancellable health insurance 
is looked on with disfavor by under- 
writers mainly because the experience 
has been bad. The principal factors re- 
sponsible for this are: (1) the lack of an 
adequate method for rate making (2) 
the inability to remove a risk from the 
books even though it has been unin- 
surable, and (3) the adverse selection 
arising from the lapsation of the more 
healthy persons. 

(4) Although comprehensive automo- 
bile insurance is viewed favorably, the 
“no deductible collision” feature is not. 
A “no deductible collision” produces 
too large a number of small nuisance 
claims. It also tends to produce a more 
careless assured. 

(5) Profits and commissions insur- 
ance for a mercantile risk is looked upon 
with disfavor because of the moral haz- 
ard. If the owner of a store can be sure 
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of an immediate profit on merchandise 
which normally requires a considerable 
period of time to sell, it will pay him to 
have a fire, replace his stock and resume 
operations. Therefore, this type of in- 
surance is not only very hazardous but 
generally prohibited by underwriters’ 
rules. 

(6) Underwriters are quite anxious 
to obtain joint coritrol under an admin- 
istrator’s bond because through this 
method they will know how funds are 
being administered. Nothing can be 
done without their permission and sig- 
nature (or that of their agent). If they 
are not satisfied with a certain act of the 
administrator, they can stop his action 
by refusing to endorse it. 


Q. In 1939 the accident “frequency 
rate” for the logging industry was 
105.39 and the “severity rate’? was 
17.95. In the same year, for logging 
establishments the principal subdi- 
visions of accidents by cause were: 


Accident Accident 
Frequency Severity 
Rate Rate 
Struck by or striking 
against objects... 58.4 12.5 
Caught in, or between 
Gena 6%45:445%% 12.3 1.8 
eee eee eer 9.9 1.6 
po errr 14.0 1.5 
Unclassified........ 3.4 1 


(a) Define (1) “frequency rate,” 
(2) “severity rate.” 

(b) Do these data supply adequate 
information on which to base an acci- 
dent prevention campaign? Why or 
why not? 

A. (a) The frequency rate is the 
number of lost time accidents per 1,- 
000,000 man hours of work. The severity 
rate is the number of days lost by ac- 
cident injuries per 1,000 man _ hours 
worked. 
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(b) The data given do not supply 
sufficient information on which to base 
an accident prevention campaign. Mr. 
H. W. Heinrich has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject and concludes that 
the usual classification such as that 
given in the question does not show the 
true cause of accidents, and in turn, of 
lost time injuries, but tends to describe 
the results, Heinrich defines an accident 
as an unforeseen, improper or non- 
planned event, such as a slip on a floor. 
In order to inaugurate a safety cam- 
paign, it is important to know the basic 
causes of accidents and lost time injuries 
rather than study their results. There is 
a definite sequence from the cause of 
the accident to the injury. For example, 
an injury consisting of a broken hip 
might be caused by a worker slipping 
on a wet floor in a plant. It may be 
the common practice in that plant to 
wet the floors every day where people 
are known to pass to and fro. The basic 
cause in this case is the practice of wet- 
ting the floor. To classify such an acci- 
dent as a “‘fall’’ will not be very helpful 
in a prevention campaign. It is necessary 
to know to what extent the wet floor 
causes accidents. A record of a few lost 
time injuries will not reveal the real 
danger. For each lost time injury from 
the same cause, there may be several 
hundred such slips which result in no 
injury. Only when you know the extent 
of the true causes of accidents can 
you have an intelligent prevention 
campaign. 


Q. A $200 radio was stolen from 
the home of “O.” Under a burglary 
and theft policy, the “X” Insurance 
Company paid the loss in full. Sev- 
eral months later the radio was located 
in the possession of ““A” who had just 
purchased it from a secondhand 
dealer. The secondhand dealer had 
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previously acquired it innocently from 
the thief. The “X” Insurance Com- 
pany, upon learning all of these facts, 
seeks to recover the property from 
“A.” Explain fully the rights of: (1) 
the “X” Insurance Company, (2) 
*“A” and (3) the secondhand dealer. 


A. (1) The ““X” Insurance Company 
can secure the radio because of the 
right of subrogation reserved in the 
policy. By the right of subrogation, the 
**X” Company stands in the place of 
“OQ.” “OQ” would have been entitled to 
the radio because “O”’ had legal title. 
A thief cannot pass better title than he 
has, except in the case of money or a 
negotiable instrument payable to bearer. 
Thus the thief did not get the legal title; 
neither did the secondhand dealer; 
neither did “A.” The burden is on the 
buyer to satisfy himself that the seller 
has good legal title. 

(2) “A” can go against the second- 
hand dealer and get judgment on the 
ground of failure of consideration or 
breach of implied warranty of title. 
His success in recouping his loss will 
depend on his ability to find, to levy 
upon, and sell the assets of the dealer. 

(3) In turn, the secondhand dealer 
can sue the thief, and get judgment 
against him, if he can find him. His 
claim also rests upon failure of consid- 
eration and breach of implied warranty 
of title. The civil remedy will probably 
be valueless, since an intentional thief 
will hide or spend his money. There is 
also the criminal remedy: the thief is 
guilty of larceny and obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 


Q. An agency writing all lines of 
property and casualty insurance is 
owned by two partners. They are told 
they should incorporate. Before taking 
action they agree to explore the argu- 
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ments for and against making the 
change. Indicate, with reasons, all of 
the considerations you believe they 
should examine before making the 
decision. 

A. Before incorporating their busi- 
ness, the two partners should consider 
the following: 

(1) Duration of the arrangement. A cor- 
poration is an entity created by law and 
it may continue business in case of the 
death of a principal stockholder. A 
partnership, however, is terminated by 
the death of one of the partners. 

(2) Control of the business. In a corpora- 
tion the control of the business depends 
upon the proportion of the stock owned 
by each stockholder. In a partnership 
the partners have equal control. 

(3) Disposal of ownership interest. Own- 
ership interest in a corporation may be 
disposed of by a sale of stock without 
consultation with other stockholders and 
without changing the business entity. 
Ownership interest in a partnership 
cannot be disposed of without consulta- 
tion with other partners and without 
dissolution of the partnership. 

(4) Liability of owners. In a corporation, 
the loss which the owners can suffer is 
limited to the value of their shares of 
stock. In a partnership, the liability 
of the partners is unlimited. Each part- 
ner is personally liable for the acts of 
the other partner. 

(5) Costs of organization. Generally, a 
corporation has more organization ex- 
penses than does a partnership. At the 
time of incorporation there are expenses 
of obtaining a charter. Thereafter there 
are extra expenses for such things as an 
annual report, a state filing fee, and 
state corporate taxes. There are little 
or no organization expenses for a part- 
nership; and taxes are much less in the 
aggregate. 

Taxation has become an extremely 
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important factor in recent years and 
in many cases it decides the question 
relating to incorporation. Corporations 
are subject to income taxes; and should 
the partners incorporate they would 
have to pay a corporate income tax in 
addition to a personal tax on whatever 
they received from the business. Part- 
nerships as such do not pay federal 
income tax. 

(6) Number of persons required. The 
laws of the various states require a 
minimum number of stockholders in 
corporations, usually three. Partnerships 
may be formed with two or more 
partners. 

(7) Capital needs. The present and the 
future size of the business are important 
considerations. If the partners wish to 
bring in outside money for expansion 
there is much to be said for the cor- 
porate form of organization. If capital 
needs are small enough to be financed 
by the partners, the possibility of attract- 
ing the capital of others through the 
sale of stock is of small importance. 

(8) Other considerations. The corporate 
form of organization leads to greater 
publicity regarding the affairs of the 
business than does the partnership form. 
This is true at the time of the incorpora- 
tion as well as later when reports must 
be made to stockholders. In a corpora- 
tion, there may be less freedom of action 
for each of the two partners, particularly 
if outside capital is brought in and 
expansion takes place. The fact that 
the two partners have worked together 
thus far indicates a congeniality which 
may be disturbed if incorporation is 
effected. 


Q. (a) What factors should deter- 
mine whether agency partners, such 
as those mentioned previously, should 
withdraw all of their profit or allow 
part to accumulate in the business? 
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(b) Some insurance agencies writ- 
ing property and casualty lines be- 
lieve that they should spend about 
5% of their net commission’s account 
for advertising. 

(1) What features should such an 
agency emphasize in its advertising? 

(2) Identify three of the common 
mediums of advertising and indicate 
the circumstances under which you 
would advise each of them to be used 
by such an agency. 


A. (a) The agericy partners, in mak- 
ing a decision regarding the withdrawal 
of profits from their business, must 
consider the financial needs of their busi- 
ness as well as their own financial needs. 
The business may need funds for ex- 
pansion, for maintenance of existing 
facilities, or for working capital. If 
funds have been borrowed these debts 
should be paid. In the foregoing it is 
obviously advantageous to withdraw a 
minimum of current profits. 

Even if there are no plans for expan- 
sion and no debts, a working balance 
to finance slow accounts and to pay 
expenses over “slow” periods, has a 
very real advantage. 

If the business is reasonably successful 
the partners should be able to live on less 
than they make, and unless all of the 
profits are absolutely needed to main- 
tain reasonable living standards, it is 
good management to allow some profit 
to accumulate for contingencies. 

(b) (1) Service and expert knowledge 
are the best things to emphasize in 
agency advertising. In this connection 
it is wise to word the advertisements so 
as to convey the ideas of friendliness and 
cooperation. If the firm name is brought 
before the people in this manner there 
will be less resistance when and if a 
personal contact is established. It is 
dangerous, however, to emphasize serv- 
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ice unless the agency is willing and able 
to live up to its promises in this respect. 

(2) The most common mediums of 
advertising are the newspapers, radio, 
direct mail, road and electric and other 
signs, and novelties. The manner and 
extent to which each is used varies con- 
siderably. Some agencies prefer to use 
direct mail. This is particularly true 
where the business is small and where 
the coverage is not sufficiently broad to 
justify newspaper or radio advertise- 
ments. If letters are used, they should 
be sent regularly to a selected group 
emphasizing service. At times, reply 
cards or envelopes may be included but 
a large response should not be expected. 
Letters should be used to gain recogni- 
tion of those people who will be ap- 
proached in the future. An agency can 
use profitably a show window for the 
display of neatly arranged posters and 
other material. 

Advertising in newspapers should 
make use of news-worthy stories; in 
radio, it could consist principally of 
announcements; in road and electric 
signs, name and service should be em- 
phasized; and in the use of novelties, 
the principal object should be to keep 
the name before the public. 


Q. (a) “Both the journal and the 
ledger of a business contain the same 
information, yet each serves a distinct 
purpose and each is essential for ade- 
quate accounting records.” Explain 
the differences between the journal 
and the ledger. 

(b) “The failure of many agents 
to understand the distinction between 
‘cash’ and ‘revenue or accrual’ ac- 
counting explains the difficulty which 
they have in determining the profit 
actually produced by their agencies 
in a given year.” Distinguish between 
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“cash” and “revenue or accrual’’ ac- 
counting, and show how failure to 
understand the distinction would ac- 
count for the difficulty mentioned. 


A. (a) The journal is a book contain- 
ing the entry of transactions as they 
occur. All transactions occurring in a 
business on a given day are entered 
therein. From this running daily record 
of the business as a whole the entries 
are posted to the various individual 
accounts in the ledger. 

The ledger contains a group of ac- 
counts, each of which relates to trans- 
actions of a similar nature. Each account 
summarizes the transactions related to 
it, with balances which may be indicated 
or expressed. It might be said that the 
journal contains a running account of 
business transactions and that the ledger 
contains a breakdown of the various 
transactions according to type. The 
ledger is vital for the preparation of 
statements and the ascertainment of 
the status of individual accounts. The 
journal is vital for daily record informa- 
tion and prevention of errors in the 
ledger. 

(b) Under the cash system of account- 
ing, expenses are not recorded until 
paid, and income is not recorded until 
it is received. In other words, when cash 
goes out it is an expense, and when it 
comes in it is an income. Under the 
cash system, for example, an agent 
could buy a year’s supply of stationery 
for one hundred dollars and his imme- 
diate expenses are increased by the pay- 
ment of the one hundred dollars. He 
may not have another similar expense 
for a whole year. Thus, under the cash 
system expenses and income may occur 
on an irregular time basis and do not 
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reflect an accurate picture of the business 
at a given time. 

Under the accrual system, expenses 
are charged to the period when they are 
actually incurred and income is entered 
as it is earned and not as it is received. 
For example, suppose the agent buys one 
hundred dollars’ worth of stationery. 
He opens an account “Stationery on 
Hand” by debiting stationery on hand 
and crediting cash, $100 (or accounts 
payable, $100, whichever is proper). 
If the stationery will last ten months he 
debits “‘Stationery Expense,” $10 each 
month and credits ‘‘Stationery on 
Hand,” $10. The “Stationery Expense” 
is eventually closed to “Profit and Loss” 
along with the other expenses by debit- 
ing “Profit and Loss” and crediting 
‘Stationery Expense.” 

Other expenses are handled in a sim- 
ilar manner, and in the case of income 
the procedure is reversed. Thus an 
accrual system presents an accurate pic- 
ture of the business at all times. Many 
agents labor under the false impression 
that because they have sold a five-year 
term fire insurance policy and collected 
$100 in commission, they have imme- 
diately earned the commission. They lose 
sight of the fact that they really will 
have earned but a fraction of the $100 
at the end of the first full policy year — 
and not the entire $100 for five years. 
They also forget that the policy may be 
cancelled in a month or two and they 
will be called upon to return to the 
company a pro-rata or short rate return 
commission. No agent should consider 
as income more commission than is 
actually earned, and he should never 
draw against unearned commissions be- 
cause embarrassment of a financial na- 
ture is likely to result. 
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Schoolboy Boner: Medical men have found that there are more dead than there were. 
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Put to Use 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

I was remiss in asking permission to 
quote from the JourNAL as I have done 
in the following solicitation letter to 
brokers and agents. Since the letter has 
evoked some favorable comment, I hope 
you won’t mind too much our making 
this practical use of the JouRNAL, which 
is always a source of information and 
pleasure. 

J. R. Rooney 
-<- 
{[Mr. Rooney’s announcement to 
brokers, which we were pleased to see, 
reads in part as follows: 

The Insurance Manager of one of 
our largest merchandising corpora- 
tions, after reading a recent issue of 
THe CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
wondered why more brokers and 
underwriters did not say to prospec- 
tive clients: “If you are an average 
business firm, you probably have av- 
erage fidelity coverage. If you only 
have average fidelity coverage, it is 
not nearly enough!” To prove his 
point, he quoted the following ‘‘Perti- 


“The Customers Always Write” 





nent Fact-o-Gram” from THe Cas- 
UALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL: 

“A study of 571 fidelity losses re- 
vealed that $6,000,000 of such losses 
was in excess of the fidelity coverage 
carried. The average default was 
$26,000. Culprits, listed in numerical 
order, were: General tellers, savings 
tellers, note tellers, clerks and stenog- 
raphers, assistant cashiers or treasur- 
ers, individual ledger bookkeepers, 
cashiers or treasurers, presidents, vice 
presidents, branch managers, janitors, 
general ledger bookkeepers, depart- 
ment managers, auditors, trust officers 
and attorneys. Three years, in this par- 
ticular study, proved to be the average 
period of default.” 

Have you discussed the adequacy 
of your clients’ fidelity protection 
lately?] , 

-<- 
OBJECTION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 
Mr. W. W. Canner’s article on “Vis- 


ual Selling” [November] is a splendid 
contribution to insurance salesmanship. 
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Since it is true that “the eye remembers 
more than the ear,” the methods he has 
suggested will bring results if salesmen 
will adopt them. 

Hammurabi said, “Hold your wares 
before their eyes.” The late Brisbane 
used to say, “Tell it to them through 
pictures.” Both wise old owls, how well 
they understood human nature! 

The only flaw I find in Mr. Canner’s 
program is method No. 6. If the prospect 
takes one glance at all those “‘closely- 
knitted”’ clauses shown on the face of the 
average accident policy, the ‘Visual 
Selling” continuity is instantly blacked- 
out by the sudden appearance before the 
prospect’s eyes of a page of printed words 
which counteracts all the receptivity 
previously created. This explains why 
the veteran life insurance salesman never 
displays a specimen of the policy. 

In the accident business, however, 
because public wariness against “‘ifs” and 
“buts”’ exists still, it would do no harm 
to show a policy providing, however, 
that the policy coverages are concisely 
and conspicuously featured upon the 
face of the policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. MounTREY 


-<>- 


Twins? 
La Grange, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

One of our assureds in La Grange, 
Georgia, looks so much like Mr. Al 
Ruben whose likeness recently appeared 
in your magazine in the photographic 
section, that when I clipped it out and 
sent it to him, he thought I had worked a 
“phony.” Therefore, if you are able to 
do so, please send me Mr. Ruben’s ad- 
dress in California at the time you send 
me the next issue. 

Gerorce S. JoHNsON 


*“Dipn’t LEARN IN TIME” 


Hartford, Conn. 
To the Editor: 
I chanced to be a salesman 
Before the first World War, 
And the salesman’s code of ethics 
Has one important law. 
Everybody knows it, 
And can give the reason why 
You cannot sell your client 
Till he’s in a mood to buy. 


In the course of conversations 
With friends from day to day, 
Perhaps you may have noticed 
They like to have their say. 
They have some fine opinions 
On the conduct of the war, 

Or back from their vacations 
Want to tell you what they saw. 


It seems to make them happier 

To get it off the chest, 

And while their tongues are wagging 
Would like to have yours rest. 

So if prematurely 

Your own case you present, 

You might make them feel offended 
Though you had no such intent. 


It is just the same with clients 
You are trying hard to land; 

Let them do a little talking 
Before you take the stand. 

When your turn comes to testify, 
Then be concise and sharp. 

Of course tell them your story, 
But you must know when to stop. 


Many a prospect who at first 
Seems likely to be sold, 
Because of too much verbiage 
Will suddenly grow cold. 
I’m not a salesman any more, 
I didn’t earn a dime. 
The things I’m telling you about 
I didn’t learn in time. 
A. N. NICKERSON 
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Why I’ve Struck To INsuRANCE 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

We should very much like to repro- 
duce in our company magazine, Doro- 
thy A. Brown’s recent article, ““Why I’ve 
Stuck to Insurance.” We also plan to 
have the article printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution among our staff. 

H. E. Istnc 
~— 
O1-Firep Cars 
Chicago 
Dear Sirs: 

I note that several months ago there 
was a picture of a boiler installed in a 
Plymouth coupe for oil-fired steam oper- 
ation. I will appreciate any information 
as to whether I can get a copy of it. 

WALTER BzpDEk 

[Inquiries may be addressed to the 
American Steam Automobile Com- 
pany, Newton, Mass. — Ep.] 

_ > —_ 
Wire TRAINING 
Dallas, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

Among the many unusual contribu- 
tors to the JouRNAL, Mrs. Lino L. Sertel 
{[December, page 20] is particularly re- 
freshing. However, I’ve two comments: 

This man, who asks Mrs. Sertel how 
he can interest his wife in his business, 
states that they have three children. It 
seems to me that a brood of three little 
ones would keep any wife and mother so 
busy that she wouldn’t have time for 
much more than an academic and sym- 
pathetic interest in her husband’s in- 
surance business. I note also that she 
starts with the assumption that said wife 
wants to become interested, and then 
depicts ways and means, But what about 
a wife who just doesn’t want to be both- 
ered with such mundane matters as 
insurance? 


N. 


Book or NuMBERS 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

After reading in Field Forum Mr. 
Bart Leiper’s system of casting out the 
nines in multiplication in your recent 
issue, I wondered why he did not go 
ahead with the same system in division. 
For most people, division is harder to 
check than multiplication and the same 
system works equally well with one as 
with the other. 

For example, take Mr. Leiper’s same 
numbers, making a slight change in the 
result in order to have a remainder in- 
stead of dividing evenly; let us change 
the final 3 to a 5 and proceed as follows: 


7543821 
643/4850676905 
4501 
3496 
3215 9’s out of divisor leaves 
—— 4 
2817 9’s out of result leaves 
2572 2 
2456 
1929 


3 X 4 equals 12, cast 
out 9’s 

— leaves 3 plus the re- 

5279 mainder equals 5 

5144 
1350 
1286 

645 

643 


> 


Cast out 9’s in divi- 
dend equals 5; there- 
fore, the division is 
correct. 


A little practice and the check of divi- 
sion becomes as simple as the check in 
multiplication and saves a lot of grey 
hairs. 

Frep W. Gunry 





Epwarp L. Coman is Manager at Prov- 
idence for the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies of Hartford. Following gen- 
eral business and newspaper work, en- 


tered insurance, having served with 
Travelers, Fidelity and Casualty, and 
Aetna. Member Rhode Island General 
Assembly; first President, South Kings- 
town (R. I.) Lions Club; President of 
South Kingstown Chamber of Commerce 
and of South County Hospital. (Chickens, 
Umbrellas, Lobsters, Mosquitoes and Pigs, 
page 29.) 
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Puit C. Branirr, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
entered insurance immediately after 
the World War, and constantly, ever 
since, has been interested in insur- 
ance matters. Always has enjoyed writ- 
ing, too, he says, “which has been very 
. Satisfactory from my point of view even 
though it has been a little hard on the 
public.” He also edits the “‘Jns-In-Era- 
tor,” publication of the Insurors Indem- 
nity of Tulsa. (Braniff-isms, ““Opus 1943,” 
page 19.) 
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ALEXANDER Foster, Jr., formerly As- 
sistant General Counsel and Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corporation, 
until recently was Manager of the 
Fidelity and Surety Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and is now serving in the 
Navy. A native. of Rochester, New 
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York, Mr. Foster took his law degree 
from the University of Buffalo. After 
successful private practice in Roches- 
ter, he joined the Liquidation Bureau 
of the State Insurance Department, 
and in 1933 became Vice President 
of the National Surety Corporation. 
Two years later, appointed Assistant 
General Counsel, retaining the rank of 
a vice president. (Possibilities in Bonding 
Seen as “Buried Treasure’? for the Agent, 
page 1.) 
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Mary B. ALLarD is engaged in surety 
bond, burglary and fire underwriting 
for McManus & Co., Inc., Hartford. 
Teachers College at Lowell, Mass., and 
Hartford College of Insurance, at which 
latter institution she prepared a thesis on 
the subject of her series of articles of 
which this is the first. (A Short Course in 
Survey Selling, page 11.) 
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Wa ter A. SCHAEFER established his 
agency in Newark in 1922. Past or 
present honors: President of Casualty 
Underwriters Association of New Jersey; 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committee, New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents. (Winning an As- 
sured Back to Stock Company Coverage, 
page 43.) 

Credits. — Posterette on page 23 through 
courtesy of The Julian & Kokenge Co., 












Cleveland. Lower illustration on page 28 
from the Patterson Agency, New York 
City. Page 32: “‘Insurance Serves,” from 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford; 
“‘Dog’s Life,” International News Photo; 
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Horse,” ‘‘Whatsa Matter? Cantcha 
Read?” and “Another ‘Switch’ Needed,” 
all from Acme Newspictures, New York 
City. Art work by Charles Skiles, 
Horace T. Elmo, Robert G. Stern- 





“Cocoanut Grove Aftermath,” “Get a _loff and Hull Studios, New York. 





In the Good Olde “Days 


Here’s a true insurance tale told by Woodbury, Georgia, Agent Charles 
S. Reid that bears repeating. Mr. Reid has been in the business for 40 
years. Anyway, it seems: 

Old Billy Welch never had carried insurance coverage on his home. He 
was a careful man and felt that he could guard against all accidental con- 
tingencies. But, one holiday season, the boys about town became careless 
and perhaps vicious with the use of fireworks and old Billy got uneasy. He 
went to an agent. ; 

“How much would ye charge me,”’ he asked, “‘to insure me house for a 
year?” The agent consulted his rate book. 

“Ten-ninety, Uncle Billy,’ he announced. ‘“The coverage would be 
one thousand.” 

Old Billy threw up his hands, with a vigorous shake of his head. “I 
can’t pay it! I just can’t pay it!’ he exclaimed. “‘I guess I’ll have to trust 
the ould shack wid the Lord awhile longer; but I hate like the divel to do 
it.”?— Insurance Field 
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Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
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Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
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Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
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Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
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London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
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National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. _ Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
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Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
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WE WISH TO SAY THANK YOU 42,000 TIMES 


On behalf of you, our readers, we want fo thank you, our authors, 
who serve entirely without remuneration, as they take time from a 
busy life to contribute ideas that will help others. This ‘‘spirit of 
cooperation”’ runs so high that we continually have at hand a eich 
background of material that awaits only time and space fo be 
placed in your hands. Nevertheless, we are always glad fo hear 
from an ever-increasing group of contributors and will welcome— 
from you, yourself—o short note, a long chatty letter or a complete 
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